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lk WE EVER shun the canons of modesty, it is in the area 
of Soviet affairs. If nothing else, we like to think we stay 
at least one jump ahead of the boys in the Kremlin; in the 
case of the Hitler-Stalin Pact, we were six months ahead. 
But the study of history prescribes a large dose of humility 
even toward the familiar, and we got our dose last week. 

We once described here how we go to press six nights 
before the date of our issues, or two nights before they hit 
the stands. Don’t bother to figure out the mathematics: 
We close on Tuesday nights. For this reason, we just love 
news-events which break on Fridays or weekends. On the 
other hand, Tuesday and Wednesday news (after we OK 
final proofs) makes us growl with frustration. 

In any case, at the time we were planning our last issue, 
a big ruckus was looming over Article 16 of the proposed 
Austrian Treaty. At the Berlin Conference in February 
1954, Secretary Dulles had agreed to the Soviet version of 
this Article, which provided for forcible repatriation of 
Soviet refugees and DPs. Mark Vishniak, an eminent 
authority on international law, got to work on this story 
for us in the closing days of April. It then appeared that 
the infamous Article 16 would slip by unnoticed. Later, 
when the Big Four Ambassadors got together in Vienna, 
it appeared that the lack of public agitation would force 
the Western diplomats to concede this Article. If the 
Soviets got tough about it, the West might have yielded, so 
as not to be accused of obstructing an Austrian peace. This 
was the situation on May 3, when we sent our copy to the 
printer for the last time. That very morning, Soviet repre- 
sentative Ivan Ilyichev had insisted on Article 16 remaining 





The next day, as the printing presses in Pennsylvania 
were rolling off copies of our issue, we sat in New York 
singing the blues. For there in the Wednesday Times was 
a Vienna dispatch which killed our story: Ilyichev, after 
contacting Moscow overnight, had come back to the con- 
ference in the morning and conceded not only Article 16, 
but three other disputed points. Bulganin-Khrushchev-Molo. 
tov-Zhukov were so eager for an Austrian pact that they had 
conceded points overnight over which Stalin and Malenkoy 
had haggled for a decade. In our office, we were glad about 
the Soviet concessions, miserable about their timing. The 
Soviets had foxed us: Had they given in a day earlier. we 
would have been able to revise Mark Vishniak’s article; 
had they given in a day later, it would still have been 
timely; instead, they had us square in the middle—with an 
outdated story about which we could do nothing. Such. 
indeed, are the perils of magazine editing in the era of 
coexistence. 

TripuTE: On May 14, hundreds of his friends celebrate 
the seventieth birthday of Adolph Held, long a devoted 
friend of THE New Leaver. Mr. Held has been a member 
of the New York Board of Aldermen, an editor of the 
Jewish Daily Forward, a founder and chairman of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee, president of WEVD and the Amal- 
gamated Bank, Director of the Welfare Department of the 
ILGWU. His work in rescuing labor leaders from Nazism 
during the war and helping its victims after the war were 
only typical of this fighting humanitarian, who will roll up 
his shirtsleeves and work in any just cause, great or small. 
We know; THE New LEApER would have been lost many a 
time without him. 
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By Joseph R. Fiszman 


THE SOUTHERN 
STRIKE WAVE 


Unions battle for equal pay scales with Northern workers 


ATLANTA 

HREE MAJOR strikes now taking 

a may well decide the fate of 
trade unionism in the South: 

1. The strike of the non-operating 
unions of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway and their sub- 
sidiaries. These have been joined by 
the operating union workers and the 
workers of various joint terminals 
and affiliated lines. The strike began 
on March 14 and covers 14 states. 
[As we go to press, the railroads 
have agreed to arbitration.—Eb. | 

2. The strike of the Southern Bell 
Telephone Company, which also be- 
gan on March 14. 

3. The strike of drivers on the 
Atlantic Greyhound Line, covering 
ten Southern states. 

The rail and phone strikes are the 
most crippling. The rail strike has 
brought many industries to a stand- 
till and curtailed production in oth- 
ers; it has affected quarries in Ten- 
nessee, lumber yards in Georgia, 
coal mines in Kentucky; it is being 
felt by banker and grocer alike. The 
trikes do not lack violence: cut 
wires and derailed trains; a striking 
tarman fatally shot at Mt. Pleasant, 
Tennessee, another wounded in Ken- 
lucky; a “shoot to kill” order issued 
by the Mayor of Knoxville. The is- 
sues involved in the strikes are basi- 
cally the same: higher wages and the 
tight of arbitration. 

Organized labor and organized 
strikes are fairly new to those South- 
‘mers who still stand with one foot 
in the village. For a smalltown South- 
‘mer, working for the telephone 
‘ompany means a great deal of 
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“face” and a good credit rating. 
Thus, many are perplexed by the 
thought of striking against this com- 
pany. Loyalties are divided. 

But I know little towns where the 
sheriffs wife walks the picket line, 
Georgia towns where the Mayor of- 
fers his office as a strike headquar- 
ters, where the local Coca-Cola man 
distributes free drinks to the pickets 
and the Main Street merchants put 
up awnings to shelter them from the 
sun. On the other hand, we also know 
of the Miami police who turned a 
firehose on pickets in front of the 
telephone exchange, and we know of 
arrests of strikers, trumped-up 
charges, terror, accusations of hood- 
lumism and Communism. 

The strikers are neither hoodlums 
nor Communists. They are average 
Southerners, people who like to 
square-dance and go to revival meet- 
ings. With that same fervor, they 
now follow the union leaders and 
walk the picketline with conviction. 

The wave of solidarity strikes is 
something new in Southern labor. 
Other railroad workers refused to 
enter terminals operated jointly with 
L&N, and the usually conservative 
steelworkers in Alabama and the tex- 
tile workers in Tennessee struck in 
solidarity with the phone and rail 
unions. This solidarity has crossed 
the lines between the AFL, the CIO 
and the railroad brotherhoods. 

On the other hand, there is almost 
solid unity on the part of business 
(old and new) and the press—arch- 
liberal when it comes to Formosa, 
ultra-conservative in its own back- 
yard. Because the strikes may dis- 
courage the influx of Northern in- 
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JIM FOLSOM: ‘MY HEART BLEEDS’ 





dustry, this “liberal” press has sud- 
denly found common ground with 
the Chicago Tribune—which recently 
declared that, since free speech is 
sacred, nothing is more sacred than 
uninterrupted “free expression” om 
the telephone. When Alabama’s Gov- 
ernor James E. Folsom refused to 
call out state troopers against strik- 
ers in Birmingham (“I do not intend 
to use the state militia as a strike- 
breaking organization”), the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Columbus Ledger-En- 
quirer wrote: “Heaven help Alabami- 
ans and Alabama industry.” 

The cost of a long-distance call 
from Detroit to Atlanta is $1.35 plus 
tax. The cost of a call from Atlanta 
to Detroit is also $1.35 plus tax. The 
operators in Detroit and Atlanta do 
the same job. But the Atlanta opera- 
tor earns $20 a week less than the 
Detroit operator. And a cable splicer 
in New York makes from $16 to 
$25.55 a week more than the highest- 
paid cable splicer in the highest-paid 
city under Southern Bell. In the past, 
when Southern phone workers re- 
ceived a pay raise, their colleagues 
in the North and West also got the 
same raise—thus leaving the South- 
erners perennially behind. The South- 
ern phone workers now want to nar- 
row the gap. 

Before the Communications Work- 
ers of America was formed in 1944 











(it joined the CIO in 1949), South- 
ern Bell had a history of encourag- 
ing company unions. These were later 
banned by the Federal courts. Now, 
however, for an extra $5 a week, 
a worker is lifted from his class 
and dubbed a supervisor. Thus, a 
company employing 50,000 
supervisory employes has 10,000 su- 
pervisors. But the supervisor usually 
continues at the same craft work 


non- 


which, according to contract. he can 
only do in case of emergency. South- 
ern Bell alone decides when an emer- 
gency exists and when a supervisor 
should perform such work. In prac- 
tice, the supervisors are a sort of 
private company police. 

Whenever expedient, the company 
has attempted to circumvent the con- 
tract, but even the existing contract 
items for which 
arbitration is non-permissible or re- 
stricted. Thus, the union could never 
arbitrate disputes affecting the ad- 
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ministration of the employes pension 
plan, disability and death benefits. 
granting of leaves of absence. selec- 
tion of employees to fill job va- 
cancies, transfers, discharges and 
suspensions, matters of safety and 
health. Since 1951, the union has 
brought 3,382 grievances against the 
company—quite a record. 

Now the company asks the union 
to agree to a no-strike clause, but 
refuses to sign an arbitration provi- 
sion covering all matters written into 
the contract. (Such an arbitration 
clause is included in all contracts 
between the union and Bell Systems 
outside the South.) 

The telephone company seems de- 
termined to starve out its strikers 
and, more important, to break the 
back of the union. In huge news- 
paper ads, it is recruiting new person- 
nel on a “permanent” basis to work 
“in pleasant conditions.” In certain 
localities, it tries to enforce its 30- 
day absentee rule; in others, it is su- 
ing the union for each striking day. 

At the suggestion of Kentucky’s 
Governor Lawrence Wetherby, Chair- 
man of the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference, a special commission met, 





twice, once in Nashville and again in 
Atlanta, in an attempt to bring the 
parties to the two major strikes to- 
gether. On both occasions, their 
efforts met with failure. Neither the 
phone nor the rail workers would 
withdraw their most important de- 
mands: the rights to strike and to 
arbitrate. Without these rights, no 
union can long survive. 

For a clearer comprehension of the 
strikes’ implications, one must real- 
ize that 90 per cent of the cotton and 
synthetic fabric industry has now 
moved to the South. Since . April 
1953, 39 Northern mills have liqui- 
dated and re-established in this re- 
gion. A third of the wool and worsted 
mills which began to close shop in 
New England in 1949 have reopened 
in the South. Representatives of vari- 
ous Southern chambers of commerce 
constantly travel to Chicago and New 
York to lure new industries; Georgia 
Governor Marvin Griffin, like Her- 
man Talmadge before him, tours the 
country portraying the South as a 
land abundantly supplied with labor 
—skilled, able and obedient. “Labor 
relations are better in the South” is 
a standing slogan. 

At the same time that Southern 
officials oppose raising the minimum 
wage or (as in the textile industry) 
standardizing wages, Dixie business 
interests fight against discriminatory 
freight rates. Although desiring equal 
business opportunities with the 
North, Southern industry opposes the 
Southern worker’s struggle to close 
the gap between his wages and those 
in the North and West. 

The national CIO has thrown its 
weight behind the strikers. President 
Walter Reuther announced a loan 
of $1,250.000 to the dwindling 
strike chest. (Commented the “lib- 
eral” Atlanta Constitution: “Does 
the $1,250,000 loan constitute an 
endorsement of violence. wanton dis- 
regard of law and order?”) In ad- 
dition, various offerings, large and 
small, are from un- 
ions, individuals and liberal groups 
throughout the South. And on one 
day 200 Mississippi Southern College 
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students gathered in front of the 
Telephone Exchange in Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi to demand the firing of 
20 of their classmates employed by 
Southern Bell as “scabs” on the night 
shift. The company was forced to 
acquiesce. 

Recently, Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell told a laber-management 
conference at Rutgers University 
that, until Dixie union organization 
is accomplished, the fight for a $1.25 
national minimum wage is unreal- 
istic. Union leaders and the rank 
and file are aware of this, and the 
impending storm is sensed by the 
average man on the Southern street, 

This is a battle for the last indus 
trial frontier in the country. It is 
not only a question of bread-and- 
butter economics; it appears to be an 
underlying flux in social patterns, ex- 
pedited by the emergence of Southern 
trade unionism. The unions here are 
demanding a bigger voice in local 
politics; their members—white and 
Negro alike—are registering to vote. 
White and Negro girls march to 
gether in picket lines in front of the 
telephone buildings in Atlanta. Dele 
gates to a recent’ conference of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO) Districts 8 and 9 
(representing 15,000. union members 
in 13 states) resolved to create 4 
$10 million fund to end segregation. 
“Discrimination and segregation rob 
white and Negro Southern workers 
of more than $5 million annually be- 
cause of the lower wages paid in the 
South,” a joint declaration stated. 
Perhaps the union’s goal is too high, 
but it is nevertheless the first bold 
sign of an unequivocal position in 
the touchy area of race relations. 

Because of the companies’ unwil- 
ingness to arbitrate, Alabama Gover: 
nor Folsom will ask legislative per 
mission to place the strikebound uti- 
lities under state operation. He 
said: “I’m worried to death abou! 
the poor, little 15-billion-dollar tele- 
phone company . . . that all-powerful 
monopolistic telephone company: I'm 
solid worried about them. My heat! 
bleeds for them.” 
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By William E. Bohn 
A Night Visit 

With the Dodgers 


BOHN 


F THERE IS anyone about who does 
| not think the world is ‘getting bet- 
ter, I invite him to visit Ebbets Field. 
[don’t mean to imply that the Dodg- 
er record of 21 games won out of 23 
played proves that there is any gen- 
eral improvement in the state of man- 
kind. But within my memory there 
has been such betterment in the 
behavior of the Brooklyn crowd and 
in the performance of the Brooklyn 
team that I am in an optimistic mood. 

It was not long ago that the strain 
of dramatic moments was too much 
for our lively friends at the other end 
of Brooklyn Bridge. The music of 
wild combinations of instruments 
would herald the emotions of suffer- 
ing fans far out over the city. Um- 
pires might be assailed with missiles 
from which the bubbling pop had but 
lately been drained. Often their fail- 
ings would be described in terms 
which spoke highly for the lingual 
versatility of the onlookers. 

The team itself had something 
freakish about it. The records show 
that for fifteen years now it has been 
one of the top outfits. There have 
often been occasions when it would 
bury its opponents under avalanches 
of runs. But, after it had distin- 
guished itself with a series of bril- 
liant performances, it would sud- 
denly go to pieces like a bunch of 
bush-leaguers. The Dodgers would 
Win their league championship in 


first-rate style and then get scared 


like sandlot kids in the glare of the 
World Series. 

All of this is to lead up to what I 
Saw a week ago under those Brooklyn 
lights, It was one of the best and 
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most exciting games of my life. Those 
Dodgers of 1955 did not play like 
Dodgers. They played like Yankees. 
I mean that they played a tight, close, 
clever game. Every move of their 
strategy paid off. If they gave a man 
a base on balls to pave the way for 
a double play, the double play came 
off a minute later. At least twice they 
were in danger. But in the clutch 
they knew precisely what to do and 
did it with machinelike precision. 
That is not what we have expected 
of them. 

This game was between the Dodg- 
ers and the Milwaukee Braves. In 
some ways the visitors did the better 
playing. It was, in the main, a pitch- 
ers’ battle. Gene Conley of the Braves 
gave up only four hits in the 12 in- 
nings. Little Carl Erskine, for Brook- 
lyn, allowed six. Both men performed 
straight through the 12 innings with- 
out letting down for an instant. 

There were nearly 20,000 custom- 
ers looking on—and they had many 
long, anxious moments of waiting 
and other moments of sudden relief 
and release. I came at the last min- 
ute and had to be content with a 
front seat back of left field. I had 
the pleasure of looking down on the 
sturdy back of Sandy Amoros. From 
that point I could follow the doings 
at home plate only by interpreting 
the sounds emitted by the crowd. 

I can report that there were never 
any raucous noises. Up in one cor- 
ner of the bleachers a lone horn- 
blower now and then sent his mourn- 
ful notes into the night. But there 
was no blustering, no cursing, no 
denunciation. In fact, the Braves’ 


- pitcher was applauded more than 


once when he came to bat. This is 
the sort of behavior which we have 
come to expect at the Yankee Sta- 
dium. 

The game went on from 8 o’clock 
until 13 minutes past 11. It had been 
announced that no inning would be 
started after 11:15. The Braves had 
to leave to catch a train to Pitts- 
burgh. The hands of the great clock 
atop the scoreboard approached and 
passed 11. Things went on as they 
had gone on for three hours. The 
Dodgers did not even come near 
making a run. In each inning, three 
or four men on each team would 
come up and go down. All about me, 
lusty voices shouted good advice to 
the Dodgers. But it didn’t seem to 
help. One could almost feel the psy- 
chological pull on the batters as they 
stood there at the plate and swung 
in vain. 

In the top of the twelfth inning. 
the first two Milwaukee batters got 
bases on balls and were advanced to 
second and third by a bunt. But 
Erskine pitched himself out of that 
dilemma. It was then 11:06. We knew 
that there would be no thirteenth 
inning. If the Dodgers failed to score, 
the game would go into the books 
as a tie. The first man up struck out. 
It seemed the same old story. Then 
Jackie Robinson breathed hope into 
us by getting a base on balls. Next 
came Carl Furillo. The second pitch 
he took hold of with a resounding 
crack. As the clock pointed to 11:13, 
the ball soared high, curved down 
directly below where I was sitting 
and landed in the second tier of seats. 
The score was 2 to 0, and the game 
was over. 

An enormous shout registered the 
relief of the crowd. A man sitting 
at my left said to his eight-year-old 
son: “Well, young fellow, we’ve seen 
a game.” A young man sitting with 
his girl at my right remarked softly: 
“Well, we’ve had fun.” And we all 
streamed out under the May moon. 

For the moment the universe 
seemed secure, and the hazards of 
chance were reduced to minimum. 








CHAMBERLIN 


MONG RECENT books on Russia. 
A two seem to contain material of 
special value for the historian. One 
of these is the frank, outspoken and 
somewhat diffuse memoirs of Ad- 
miral William H. Standley, American 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union in 
1942 and 1943 (Admiral Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, by Admiral William 
H. Standley and Admiral Arthur A. 
Ageton. Regnery, $6.00). The other 
is an abridged translation of the 
voluminous reminiscences of N. N. 
Sukhanov, a left Social Democrat, 
of the decisive months between the 
fall of Tsarism in March 1917 and 
the victory of Bolshevism eight 
months later (The Russian Revolu- 
tion 1917: A Personal Record, trans- 
lated and edited by Joel Carmichael. 
Oxford, $10.00). 

The American retired Admiral, 
temporarily turned diplomat, and the 
sophisticated Russian pre-war intel- 
lectual have little in common. They 
would scarcely have understood each 
other’s language. Yet both have some- 
thing valuable to add to our knowl- 
edge of two very different phases in 
Russian history. 

Admiral Standley gives one exam- 
ple after another of the chaotic con- 
duct of U.S. diplomatic relations 
with the Kremlin during the war, 
and of the undesirable situation which 
arose when the duly appointed Am- 
bassador was consistently bypassed 
in favor of a host of special envoys 
with no qualifications except a pa- 
thetically misplaced faith in Stalin’s 
good intentions. Sukhanov’s work, 
hitherto unavailable in English, is 
vividly and intimately informative 
because of the author’s close identifi- 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Memoirs of Russia 
in War & Revolution 


cation with the work of the Soviets 
in their first non-Bolshevik phase and 
because of his many personal con- 
tacts with prominent figures in the 
Bolshevik and Menshevik camps. 
Admiral Standley is perhaps best 
remembered for his forthright state- 
ment to American newspapermen in 
Moscow that the Soviet Government 
was not giving proper acknowledge- 
ment to the role of American lend- 
lease in the war. An outcry went up 
in America; Sumner Welles, accord- 
ing to Standley, rushed to the White 
House calling for his dismissal. 
Yet this unusual instance of ap- 
plying firm methods was eminently 
successful, which seems to confirm 
Admiral Standley’s belief that it 
could have been used with equal suc- 
cess on other, more important issues. 
A flood of news about lend-lease sud- 
denly found its way into Soviet news- 
papers. Stalin even condescended to 
mention the Allied bombing of Ger- 
many and Allied victories in North 
Africa in his 1943 May Day message. 
As a general rule, however, Ad- 
miral Standley was not given a fair 
chance to represent American inter- 
ests in Moscow. He was often reduced 
to the status of a glorified errand 
boy for the VIPs whom President 
Roosevelt sent to Moscow in such 
numbers. Admiral Standley gives 
acid pictures of Wendell Willkie seiz- 
ing the wheel of a Soviet steamer and 
almost running it on a sandbank, and 
of Joseph E. Davies lecturing Ameri- 
can journalists to the effect that criti- 
cism of the USSR was disloyalty. 
Standley stood this preposterous 
situation as long as he could and 
finally resigned. Another thorn in his 


side had been the insubordination of! 
General Philip Faymonville, who ep. ; 


joyed the favor of Harry Hopkin 
and who consistently failed to ¢. 
operate in trying to obtain inform. 
tion from the Soviet military authori. 
ties on a quid pro quo basis, 

When Roosevelt received Standley 
after his return from Russia he talked 
platitudes. In the former Ambass. 
dor’s words, “every time I began to 
talk about things Russian, he looke/ 
away out the window, in an abstraci. 
ed manner, or changed the subject,” 

Sukhanov’s work has long bee 
one of the standard eye-witness re. 
ports on the build-up of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. It was in his apartment, 
in his absence, that the Bolshevik 
Central Committee took the formal 
decision to launch the uprising. The 
book abounds in silhouettes of actors 
in the revolutionary drama—Lenin, 
Trotsky, Stalin, Kerensky, Marto, 
Dan and many others; and the sil 
houettes are often drawn from fairly 
intimate personal acquaintance. 

A defeatist in regard to the First 
World War, Sukhanov sympathize 
with much of the Bolshevist program 
(peace and land to the peasants, for 
instance). But he felt that this should 
have been the work of a united 
“socialist democracy”; the crude 
demagogy of the Bolsheviks repelle! 
him and he sensed instinctively the 
gap between their promises and their 
ability to fulfill them. In addition to 
its value as a piece of contemporary 
history, the work is interesting as 
revelation of a familiar pre-revol 
tionary Russian type, the doctrinaire 
Leftist far better adapted to criticism 
than to action. Sukhanov perished in 
one of Stalin’s purges; one wonder 
whether he realized, even at the time 
of his liquidation, how  fallaciov: 
were some of the class-war dogms 
in which he placed implicit faith. 


—— 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS § 


By Granville Hicks 


The Red(?) Thirties [luminated in 
Murray Kempton’s ‘Part of Our Time’ 


HICKS 


URING THE worst years of the Great Depression, 
D many Americans came to feel that some drastic 
action was necessary to provide relief for the millions of 
unemployed, to get production going again, and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a catastrophe. For salvation, 
some turned to Father Coughlin, some to Huey Long, 
some to Frank Townsend, some to the Technocrats, some 
to the Socialists, some to the Com- 
munists. Then the New Deal came 
along, achieving its own kind of 
revolution, and most of the pana- 
ceas of the early ’30s languished, 
died, and were forgotten. Today 
no one knows or cares who was a 
Coughlinite or a Technocrat or a 
Townsendite in the 30s. But to a 
variety of persons it seems ex- 
tremely important to find out 
who was a Communist. 

The natural thing to say in 
1955 is that Communism was very 
different from the other “isms,” and so it was. It had a 
body of dogma, a program of action, a disciplined organi- 
zation. It purported to be worldwide in scope, and it 
offered an example of success, the Soviet Union. Yet we 
know that its followers were at least as subject to dis- 
illusionment and disaffection as those of any of the other 
faiths of the period. A vast proportion of these adherents 
decided sooner or later that Communism was not for 
them. A few made quite a point of saying so, but the 
majority, as Gabriel Almond has shown in The Appeals 
of Communism, quietly and for the most part successfully 
went about whatever they had decided to make their 
business, We tend to forget, for instance, that the most 
famous of the witnesses against Communism, Whittaker 
Chambers, would have been regarded at any time during 
the first ten years after his apostasy as a man who had 
made a quietly successful adjustment. Down to 1947 or 
1948, a person was likely to feel that his having been 
a Communist was his own business, and most of his 
neighbors would have agreed with him. Even if he had 
come to believe that Communism was thoroughly evil, 
he would still feel that his experience with that evil was 
his own problem and nobody else’s. 
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We all know why sentiment has changed, and we can 


" see that the change was inevitable. It has long been clear 


that every member of the Communist party is a potential 
agent of the Soviet Union, and by 1947 or 1948 the con- 
flict between the interests of the United States and those 
of the Soviet Union was obvious to everyone. We also 
know why the methods adopted to combat Communism 
went so far beyond what a proper 
vigilance required: Anxieties grow- 
ing out of America’s new respon- 
sibilities and apprehensions arising 
from the dangers of atomic war- 
ware were channeled into fear and 
resentment of the native Reds; re- 
actionaries and opportunists alike 
found in anti-Communism a stream- 
lined vehicle to carry them where 
they wanted to go. And, if there 
did not seem to be a large amount 
of Communist activity in the 
present, there was always the past, 
especially the so-called Red Decade, to be ransacked. 

By now, there are millions and millions of words in 
print about the activities of American Communists in 
the ’30s—in reports of Congressional committees, in the 
records of trials, in newspaper stories, magazine articles 
and books. Indeed, in view of what has been revealed con- 
cerning the accomplishments of these Communists, it is 
fair to ask whether so much has ever been written about 
so little. The consequence of this unprecedented concen- 
tration of attention has not, of course, been increased 
understanding; on the contrary, it has become exceed- 
ingly difficult and probably impossible for the ’50s to 
understand the ’30s. Those of us who were part of the 
phenomenon that is being so intensively investigated 
now often cannot distinguish between what we remember 
and what we have read. 

Murray Kempton’s Part of Our Time (Simon & Schus- 
ter, $4.00) has the distinction of being the first book 
about American Communism in the ’30s that is not by 
intention a polemic: He is concerned neither to defend 
nor to denounce. Because he was for a brief while a 
member of the Young Communist League, he understands 
what involvement means, but his commitment was appar- 
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ently not deep enough to create a problem when he 
turned against Communism. As a journalist, he has 
fought both Communism and the excesses of anti- 
Communism. Through all this he has retained a sense of 
proportion and also the ability, increasingly rare now, to 
think of Communists as people. 

Because he is more adept in dealing with people than 
with ideas, Kempton has wisely chosen to present his 
view of the 30s by way of a series of portraits of some 
of the decade’s significant figures. Often he presents these 
figures in pairs—Chambers and Hiss, Gardner Jackson 
and Lee Pressman, Mary Heaton Vorse and Elizabeth 
Bentley, Paul Robeson and Thomas Patterson. There are 
also excellent chapters on Joe Curran and the National 
Maritime Union and on the Reuthers and the United 
Automobile Workers. There is a brilliant chapter on J. B. 
Matthews, a chapter on proletarian literature, and one 
on the Holywood Communists. 

Most of these studies are uncommonly shrewd and per- 
ceptive. Kempton manages not only to say something 
fresh about Hiss and Chambers but to offer an inter- 
pretation of their relationship that is more convincing 
than any previously suggested. He is sardonic and amus- 
ing on the subject of J. B. Matthews, but even about 
Matthews he writes with warmth and understanding. He 
revealingly contrasts the old-fashioned radicalism of 
Gardner Jackson with Lee Pressman’s ruthless dogma- 
tism, and he defines with ironic precision the predica- 
ment of the Hollywood Communists. 

He also writes well on the labor movement, and it was 
a happy idea of his to examine the labor struggles of 
the late °30s. Among the workers who desperately 
needed to be organized were the sailors, the Pullman 
porters, and the laborers in the auto industry. The Com- 
munist leadership, of course, was well aware of this fact. 
and, to serve its own purposes, threw its forces into the 
battle. With the maritime workers. the party for many 
years had a high degree of success, thanks to the co- 
operation of Joe Curran. But the union and its achieve- 
ments meant more to Curran than the party and its shift- 
ing tactics. When the inevitable break came, he took his 
stand against and defeated the party. With the porters, 
and with Negroes in general, the party never had much 
luck—chiefly, according to Kempton, because the Negroes 
had learned to distrust any offer of help from white 
people. Porters such as Thomas Patterson believed that 
they had to do for themselves whatever was to be done. 
Finally, there is the story of the automobile union 
and the Reuther boys, who might so easily have become 
Communists but didn’t, for reasons Kempton sets forth. 
These chapters make the point, reiterated by Kempton 
in his conclusions, that the Communists were not, as they 
then believed and as some people now believe, “the most 
important part of our time.” 

Only two chapters disappoint me—“The Social Muse” 
and “The Rebel Girl.” In the latter Kempton writes with 








his usual penetration about Elizabeth Bentley and the 
wife of William Remington, but when he summons yp 
for purposes of contrast the image of the female radical 
of an earlier generation, personified for him by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, he is less satisfactory. There is so much 
more to be said about these wonderful and fearful old 
warhorses of Mrs. Vorse’s generation that Kempton’s 
generalizations seem pretty weak. As for his discussion 
of what we dutifully and stupidly called “proletarian 
literature,” I tend to distrust my judgment, because of 
my own involvement; but when I look at the three shelves 
in my bookcase that are still filled with left-wing novels 
of the ’30s, I can only see a great deal more diversity 
than Kempton’s formulas allow for. There are few books 
on these shelves that I should care to re-read, and 
many, perhaps, that I could not bear to re-read, but I am 
sure that the failures were of several kinds and that 
Communism is not to be held responsible for all of them. 

My larger quarrel with the book grows out of what! 
was saying earlier about 1955’s distortion of the ’30s. As 
I have tried to suggest, to say that Kempton’s perspective 
is sometimes faulty is merely to say that he has not per- 
formed a miracle; the real wonder is that so much is 
clear. But I do feel that he has succumbed to the tempts: 
tion to isolate the 30s and to treat the Communism of the 
decade as a phenomenon that stands quite apart from all 
the rest of American history. He does indicate, it is 
true, that what certain individuals were and did and 
said in the ’30s was related to what they had been and 
done and said before 1929, but these are clues that he 
never follows very assiduously. Communism, in his a- 
count, just seems to break out, like an epidemic caused 
by a virus from another planet. 

Thus Communism—his own along with everybody 
else’s—comes to seem a strange aberration, and he in- 
tensifies the impression by emphasizing abnormal rather 
than rational motivations and by indulging rather fre 
quently in a contemptuous tone. This, to my way of 
thinking, not only gives a somewhat distorted picture of 
the Communists of the ’30s but also sets up a false image 
of the non-Communists. There were people in that decade 
who were opposed to Communism for exactly the righ 
reasons, but to make a special vjrtue of abstention from 
Communism as such is to take a strange view of history. 

Nevertheless, I hasten to repeat that this is an illum: 
nating book and certainly a readable one. Kempton writes 
well, having learned something, but not too much, from 
Mencken, Broun, Dos Passos and maybe Faulkner. His 
style can be rather lush, but when it is under control, as 
it mostly is in this book, it is both lively and intelligent 
He can turn a neat phrase, and he can also write with 
depth and intensity on suitable occasions. He is 10! 
afraid to feel deeply nor to let his feelings show. He 
likes some people very much and dislikes others ® 
heartily, but he is curious about both kinds, and he 
follows his curiosity wherever it leads him. 
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Lippmann Seeks a Common Faith 


The Public Philosophy. 
By Walter Lippmann. 
Little, Brown. 189 pp. $3.50. 


MiD-TWENTIETH century America 
has rolled along constructing the 
most fecund economic system in his- 
tory. By forces not of its choosing, 
it has been propelled into the position 
of a leading world power. Its govern- 
ment has proved to be one of the 
stablest of this turbulent period. It 
is capable of being devastated by 
war, but this is only because aircraft 
can now traverse the great oceans. 
It is not decadent: Decadence does 
not produce this amazing burst of 
energy. And yet Walter Lippmann, 
one of the most experienced observ- 
ers of American politics, begins his 
book with seven chapters setting out 
“The Decline of the West.” 

Lippmann wrote this book with his 
heart’s blood. The problems he raises 
are entitled to respect. We must be- 
gin with his doctrine: It is that demo- 
cratic governments, and_ peculiarly 
that of the United States, have come 
to be dominated by mass opinion. 
Their politicians and governors have 
reflected that opinion instead of lead- 
ing, guiding and dominating it. As 
a result, in two world wars, “the 
democracies became incapacitated to 
wage war for rational ends and to 
make a peace which would be ob- 
served or could be enforced.” 

Lippmann thinks the result is not 
only decay, but “something which 
can be called an historic catastrophe.” 
The malady afflicting democracy has 
pushed into government office men 
who are, in effect, “perpetual office 
seekers,” primarily seeking to manip- 
ulate demanding and threatening ele- 
ments in their constituency. For the 
enfranchised masses are neither lib- 
eral nor wise; the very liberties they 
claim and their protective institu- 
lions of freedom have not been de- 
fended by mass opinion. In any given 
Situation where policies must be de- 
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Reviewed by A. A. Berle Jr. 


Professor of Law, Columbia University; 
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cided, the largest number of voters 
are pleased by a “soft” rather than 
a “hard” solution; governments are 
therefore drawn downward toward 
insolvency, toward insecurity of fac- 
tionalism and perhaps, through weak- 
ness and indecision, toward war. 
Chief among the derangements has 
been the undermining of the position 
of the governing Executive—and Mr. 
Lippmann means the Presidency of 
the United States. An Executive, 
although elected by voters, owes his 





—Fabian Bachrach 
LIPPMANN: MASS OPINION RULES 


allegiance not to their opinion but 
to the Jaw, to the integrity of his 
profession, and to his own convic- 
tions. Actually we have, Lippmann 
thinks, an  enfeebled Executive, 
stripped of the prestige and independ- 
ence which comes from history or 
heredity, and of the ethereal, spir- 
itual authority which makes govern- 
ments great. This made it easy in 
Europe for the Fascist and Commu- 
nist counter-revolutions to establish 
bridgeheads. The Hitlers and Stalins, 
Jacobins of the twentieth century, 


deny any civil or moral law, any 
legitimacy, any interest in individu- 
als. They throw down the gauge of 
unlimited war against any order of 
the good society. 

How then pull this enfeebled West 
—this decaying Europe and United 
States, if you wish—together again? 
Mr. Lippmann poses the possibility 
of reestablishing what he calls “natu- 
ral law.” By this he means, quite 
simply, that there is a vast body 
of principles upon which, and prob- 
lems upon whose solutions, rational 
men can agree, and that rational pro- 
cedure must be the ark of the cove- 
nant of any public philosophy. 

In any community there is a recog- 
nizable group of people of light and 
leading. If among them a body of 
philosophy is accepted, “the beliefs 
and the habits which cause men to 
collaborate will remain whole.” Lack- 
ing this, any structure will break up. 
Granting it, he believes that it will be 
possible for philosophers to overrule 
the Jacobin conception of a “sover- 
eign people” and substitute for it the 
sovereignty of “civility’—the agree- 
ment of rational men on principles 
of the good society, discovered, de- 
veloped, adapted and defined by 
rational discussion. As these princi- 
ples are defined by tradition and 
given momentum by history, they 
obtain legitimacy—they become the 
right that binds men’s consciences; 
they have, as Confucius put it, “the 
mandate of heaven.” 

It is a challenging thesis. Here is 
a frank appeal to the intellectuals and 
thinking men of the West to pull 
themselves together, and to agree 
upon the existence and the elements 
of a moral law deeper and more 
deserving of loyalty than can be 
erected by popular mandate. 

Lippmann, whose thinking has re- 


volved around the creation of an 
“Atlantic Community,” is plainly 
straining at its comparative impo- 
tence and especially at the descent 
of Western European governments 
toward the position of querulous de- 
bating societies, incapable of action. 
He began his book before World 
War II, in frustrated revolt at the 
Western communities’ inability to 
stop Hitler in time to prevent that 
catastrophic struggle. He completes 
it now, as we come perilously close 
to a new but similar struggle with 
Hitler’s Communist successors. He is 
asking the right questions and point- 
ing toward a realm from which an- 
swers may come. Agreement on the 
morals of society, willingness to de- 
fend that ultimate base at any hazard 
to career or person, is essential to a 
society’s survival. Finding that body 
of agreement, instilling faith in it, 
and renewing community strength, 
however, is a task for Titans. 

This reviewer believes that, actual- 
ly, there is a principle of duality in 
social organization. There must be a 
strong group of men who are “civi- 
lized,” who do seek a moral fabric, 
who do insist that moral principle is 
ultimate and has their primary loy- 
alty but who are willing to seek a 
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“Solidly 

packed with pertinent 

and extremely important 
information, obtained by a 

trained observer with a level 

head. MacDuffie is the McCoy.” 
—ORIANNA ATKINSON, Saturday Review 
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common denominator _ permitting 
action. They must be set over against 
public opinion and the purely politi- 
cal representation of that opinion. In 
the singularly stable British democ- 
racy, the two forces were originally 
symbolized by the Lords Spiritual 
(in practice, the Bishops) who were 
set over against the Lords Temporal 
(in practice, the feudal lords, later 
the commercial landlords). Today. 
the consensus of moral and intellec- 
tual groups in England acts as a 
powerful guiding force for purely 
political popular opinion. A function- 
ing society has always needed the 
preacher, the teacher and the philoso- 
pher to hold in check the policeman. 
the prince and the politician. Prob- 
ably an equilibrium of tension be- 
tween the two is the ideal condition 
of an expanding, evolving, strong. 
“good” society. 

Because Mr. Lippmann has written 
with his heart’s blood, and because 
he has posed the right questions, it 
is hardly useful to make technical 
criticisms, even though these are 
valid. For example, his discussion of 
“natural law” takes him far afield 
and into dangerous territory. “Natu- 
ral law” is a subject which has filled 
libraries. It has variously been in- 
voked by ecclesiastical tyrants as jus- 
tification for riding rough-shod over 
peoples—and, no less, by Jacobin 
mobs as justifying the overthrow of 
organized government and public or- 
der. Mr. Lippmann has picked up 
one small edge of a discussion last- 
ing through centuries, unconsciously 
aligning himself with one group. 

Some of Lippmann’s _ brilliant 
aphorisms are open to question— 
notably his assumption that modern 
democracies have abandoned the 
main concepts and the general man- 
ner of thinking which Lippmann calls 
“the public philosophy.” Given the 
degree and violence of twentieth- 
century changes, one can argue 
strongly that democracies have (by 
comparison with other forms of gov- 
ernment) displayed a surprising de- 
gree of tensile strength. 

But these and other possible criti- 


cisms do not invalidate his major 
thesis that “public agnosticism” with. 
out public faith does not take any 
society very far, and that “there is 
not much doubt how the struggle js 
likely to end if it lies between those 
who believing, care very much—and 
those who, lacking belief, cannot care 
very much.” 

Nobody surveying the world scene 
would deny that the democratic goy- 
ernments, both mternally and as a 
more or less allied group, must pull 
themselves together if they are to be 
safe, secure and self-determining. To 
do this, their intellectual and moral 
leaders must develop a body of prin. 
ciple in whose defense and for whose 
realization democratic peoples are 
willing to unite, and if need be, to 
fight. 

For the truth is that our democ- 
racy has been indulging negative vir- 
tues. It has defended the free expres- 
sion of personality as such, rather 
than as a means to the end of a moral 
order of society. It has defended 
property as though property were a 
good in itself, instead of being an 
instrument of personality and a 
means to getting things done. It has 
given great attention to the instru- 
ments of society, and little to the 
formulation and vitalization of its 
ideals of the good society. In forcibly 
bringing this forward, Mr. Lippmann 
has performed a solid service. 

Yet, bringing about consciousness 
of the ideals of society and concen- 
tration of will to work toward them 
is a huge task. It requires thousands 
of men more devoted to that serv- 
ice than to the transient rewards 
offered by careers in politics or ad- 
ministration. Revelations from heaven 


are no longer universally accepted, 
and saints are rare. Nonetheless, con 
ideals has 
to be born in the minds of many 


sciousness of common 


men, communicated in greater oF 
less degree to all, and translated 
into the will to perform. Our twer 
tieth century, as Mr. Lippmann right: 
ly explains, has set for itself 4 
fantastically splendid and_ difficult 
assignment. 
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Notes on Ukiyoe 


Reviewed by Leslie A. Fiedler 


Author, “An End to Innocence”; contributor 
to “Partisan Review,” “Commentary” 


The Floating World. 
By James A. Michener. 
Random House. 403 pp. $8.75. 


FRoM ABOUT the time of the Res- 
ration of the Stuarts to the begin- 
ning of our own Civil War, a group 
of middle-class Japanese painters, 
who did not consider themselves 
atists in any serious sense of the 
word, produced for mass distribution 
what they called ukiyoe or “floating 
vorld” pictures, which possess— 
accidentally, as it were—the merits 
of high art. These pictures have in 
common a technique and a subject 
matter: They are printed from wood- 
blocks in several colors, and most 
portray popular actors and _ well- 
known prostitutes—or, as the Japa- 
nese say, bijin, “beautiful persons.” 
They are, in a word, pinups. 

It is difficult for such pictures, 
which are neither singular examples 
of technique nor portrayals of tra- 
ditional subjects, to find honor in- 
side of their own culture. In Japan, 
where one by one the arts, the skills, 
the sports—the very looking at a 
maple leaf or drinking a cup of tea 
—have been subsumed under the 
contemplative ideals of Zen Bud- 
thism, where everything to be 
thought worthy had to be re-thought 
in terms of eternity, it is nearly im- 
possible to take seriously so reso- 
lutely secular an art. Sex in Japan 
has remained a matter of fact; in 
that culture, the attempt so basic to 
our own to religify sex and sexualize 
religion has, so far as I know, never 
been made; and ukiyoe are, as we 
chall see, fundamentally sexual. 

Even now, most qualified Japa- 
nese will not grant wkiyoe to be an 
art at all. As an art, it was invented 
from certain examples which hap- 
pened to survive—once hy the 
French “decadents” of the late nine- 
teenth century, and once by rich 
Americans intent on making us the 
heirs of all the ages. To the “deca- 
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dents,” there was in these prints a 
whiff of something at once delicate 
and corrupt, non-realistic and sexual, 
which they confused with the newly 
rehabilitated pre-Raphaelites, certain 
contemporary tendencies in painting, 
etc. Those epicene, barely adolescent 
little dishes of Harunobu, for in- 
stance, they blended in their own 
minds with the Virgins of Fra An- 
gelico, making that hash of titillation 
and religiosity that tickled them. 

As for the American millionaires, 
they were apparently delighted to 
find a style at once so exotic and 
congenial. Ukiyoe is, of course, 
bourgeois and open—the most un- 
difficult and human of the Oriental 
arts. One has to think only of the 
way in which the human figure is 
annihilated by symbolic nature and 
space in a Zen painting and compare 
it with the way the face of a pretty 
girl possesses the whole area of an 
ukiyoe print to get the point. The 
handbills and souvenirs of the red- 
light district of eighteenth century 
Tokyo were ready at hand when 
Japan was opened by the American 
fleet. Along with the garishness of 
Chinese Manchu art, it was the ori- 
entalism easiest to come to terms 
with at a time when orientalism was 
becoming the keynote of American 
acquisitive interior decorating. From 
the interiors of Beacon Street, ukiyoe 
found its way into the museums of 
Boston, and westward from there 
along the main lines of Chautauqua 
culture. America possesses at the 
moment the largest collections of 
Japanese prints anywhere. 

Sufficient unto these collections is 
Mr. Michener’s book. For my taste, 
it is in spots a little off-hand 
and breezy, sometimes popularizing 
rather than popular. But it is in- 
formative and enthusiastic; a labor 


of love, its scholarship, as far as I 
can tell, scrupulous. My sole large 
objection, and it is a very large one, 
is to the quality of the reproduc- 
tions, which are abominable in every 
regard. The colors are so poor that 
references from textual comment to 
reproduction often leaves one utterly 
confused, the famous sensitive line 
blurred and broken. One other re- 
viewer has suggested that Random 
House re-do the book with entirely 
new plates; and who knows, per- 
haps next Christmas (if the trade 
seems to warrant it) they may. 
Meanwhile, it is the only dependable 
book available for the general public. 

I do not, of course, agree with all 
of Mr. Michener’s judgments and 
explanations; and I should like to 
register three special dissents, based 
on a taste and a method of interpre- 
tation quite different from his own. 

“Therefore ukiyo,’ Mr. Michener 
says at one point, “was a religious 
word carrying strong Buddhist over- 
tones: the sad, floating, evanescent, 
grief-stricken world . . . A less ap- 
propriate title for the kinds of pic- 
tures we shall meet in this book 
would be difficult to devise.” 

This is hard even to understand, 
much less agree with. Mr. Michener 
could scarcely deny that the world 
of ukiyoe—the world of entertainers 
paring their toenails, rouging their 
lips, hurriedly suckling babies be- 
tween customers, or watching in mir- 
rors the comb passing through the 
curtain of hair before their hidden 
faces—is a world of vanity. Perhaps 
he only intends to say that it is 
hardly a “grief-stricken” world, that 
its proper tone is a joy which does 
not even imagine, much less contem- 
plate fearfully, a tomorrow. But the 
painters in the backrooms of brothels 
knew the half-world in which they 





lived: the cages outside the houses 
in which the girls were displayed, the 
guards at the gates to keep them 
from escaping the realm of pleasure. 
There is a melancholy, a nuance of 
sickly-sweet disgust behind their 
bright, flat patterns, the sparkle of 
their mica backgrounds. An artist 
scrupulously follow the 
month-to-month changes of fashion- 
able hairdos (so that experts date 
the prints from the changing coif- 
fures), or shift subjects as popular 
preference shifts from beauty to 
beauty, without acquiring some 
awareness of the treachery of sense 
and time. 

But there is more than this. The 
two great compulsive themes of 
ukivoe are the prostitute and the 
actor, the paid simulator of pleasure 
and the paid performer of rage and 
grief; and these archetypes, these 
living reminders of the difference be- 
tween “seems” and “is” give the 
Japanese print a metaphysical di- 
mension. The actor prints especially 
present simulation in depth—being 
counterfeits in ink and paper of an 
actor imitating a puppet imitating a 
human being (for such is kabuki, 
the dramatic art the print makers 
exploited). To this subject matter, 
the manner of ukiyoe perfectly corre- 
sponds. 

It is, at first glance, all manner, a 
mannerist art. Mr. Michener quite 
properly protests against the older 
moralizing histories of ukiyoe which 
presented this fact as a condemna- 
tion of ukiyoe, a revelation of its 
“decadence.” But though his indi- 
vidual judgments of merit differ from 
those of the moralists, his understand- 
ing of what mannerism is in general 
remains -the same as theirs; and he 
fails therefore to get the essential 
point, to see these prints in terms 
of the non-Japanese art they most 
resemble. Ukiyoe does not decline 
into, but begins with, distortion and 
device, the trifling with point of view, 
the search for effect. And the neck 
of an impossible Utomaro woman is 
extended in the same way and for 
the same reasons as that of the in- 


cannot 
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famous Virgin of the Long Neck of 
Parmagianino. 

But we know now the metaphysics 
to which such digtortion aspires, and 
we do not despise an Utomaro any 
more than’ a Tintoretto or an El 
Greco. The mannerism of the Japa- 
nese is not, like ours, learned or 
mystical: but the print-makers who 
learn to show in a single print a 
woman’s face through her hair, be- 
hind a fan or a screen and in a mir- 
ror; who illuminate one scene from 
three different sources of light; who 
study the human body and its dis- 
tortion at the point where, say, a foot 
passes from air into water—soon dis- 


cover that, whatever their intent, they 
have invented a language for dis- 
coursing on appearance and reality. 

The key symbol of wkiyoe is the 
mirror: the maiden bent to her glass 
to discover the illusion which is her 
face—or the wild girl peering 
through the tangle of her hair into 
the pool caught in the hollow of a 
rock. “Vanity, vanity!” is the text; 
and we do not need the scallops of 
cloud that Harunobu and others use 
for the upper frames of their pictures 
to tell us conventionally that all this, 
too, shall pass away. 

“One is struck,” Mr. Michener 
says, “by certain similarities between 


the fate of ukiyo in Japan and the 
state of poetry in America. Each 
was once a popular art. . . . Each 
became sterile and died for the lack 
of vital new ideas. Belatedly . . . the 
reborn art had to be content with an 
esoteric existence.” 

Wrong again! Poetry was never a 
popular art, in any meaning of that 
word; and insofar as it died at all, 
it died precisely because it sought to 
become one. The comparison proper 
to ukiyoe is not with a formal and 
traditional art of any kind, but with 
the movies, with the comics, with 
television and jazz. 

“Popular” is too ambiguous a 


word to trust, for two of its common- 
est meanings are middle-brow and 
folk. But ukiyoe is lowbrow and 
urban—a mass art of the city. Like 
all other mass arts, its rise is coinci- 
dent with the development of 4 
new mechanical device which makes 
possible mass production. The cases 
of the movies and television are obvi- 
ous, and jazz could not become get 
erally accepted before the perfection 
of cheap phonograph recordings. 
The invention which made ukiyoe 
possible was kento, a reliable system 
of guides to insure perfect super 
imposition of several color blocks. 
The Japanese print, it must be 
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pointed out, is not a wood-block en- 
graving in our usual understanding 
of the term; it is the mechanical 
reproduction of a drawing that never 
existed outside of a short-hand indi- 
cation. Like all the mass arts, it is 
not only anti-genteel and anti-senti- 
mental, but also without any con- 
sciousness of itself as art—-and there- 
fore quite content to be produced 
on the assembly line. And yet, some- 
how the original conception of the 
artist manages to survive the en- 
graver, the printer and the pub- 
lisher; for the wood-block in which 
the latter collaborate is not a me- 
dium but a means of distribution. 

It is hard to see any change in 
the conventions of drawing brought 
about by the transition from paint- 
ing to printing. The single exception 
may be the matter of line, which 
began as the thick, modulated stroke 
of the writing brush and was thinned 
in time into a pen-like sensitivity. 
The trend is from abstraction to rep- 
resentation, from (in the case of the 
bijin) calligraphy to pornography. 
In the beginning, the outlines of the 
female figure are almost Chinese char- 
acters for woman; in the end, they 
respond sensitively to the current 
conventions of sexual attractiveness. 

Most important of all, the mass art 
begins not as ritual, but as “enter- 
tainment,” which is to say, as titilla- 
tion wrapped as a commodity in a 
secularized world. If it becomes high 
art, it must do so secretly, behind the 
backs of its consumers and even 
sometimes of its creators. It requires 
a peculiar sort of sophistication to 
go in search of excellence in Krazy 
Kat or Charlie Chaplin or Louis 
Armstrong, and the Japanese did not 
themselves develop such a sophistica- 
tion. It required the intervention of 
American appreciators to make the 
leap, in a way not unlike that in 
which French musicologists led to a 


serious analysis of our own jazz. 

It is the hopeful lesson of ukiyoe 
that even the most mechanical and 
debased demand for “entertainment” 
can stir into life a true art and that 
such an art can manage to get by in 
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a society which fundamentally de- 
spises it. But it is also the lesson of 
ukiyoe that such an art quite quickly 
exhausts its meager. resources, and, 
being forbidden real experimenta- 


tion, cannot renew itself. The modern | 


attempts of a few Japanese to redeem 
this lapsed mass art on an “esoteric” 
level suggest to me not Eliot or 
Pound, whom Mr. Michener’s com- 
parison seems intended to evoke, but 
the not quite convincing, middle- 
brow efforts of a Gershwin or a 
Brubeck. 

“Anyone familiar with Western 
art,” writes Mr. Michener, “who 
studies the prints reproduced in this 
book must conclude that one of the 
striking characteristics of ukiyoe is 
its freedom from erotic content.... 
Ukiyoe avoids nakedness and fore- 
goes slick suggestiveness.” 

Of the four wkiyoe prints I myself 
own, one is a triple print by Utamaro 
showing a group of abalone fisher- 
women in varying degrees of naked- 
ness; the second a study of a nude 
stepping into her bath by Harunobu: 
the third, also by Utamaro, the head 
and upper torso of a girl from “one 
of the six best houses,” fully clothed 
to be sure; and the fourth, an anony- 
mous piece of sharp-minded pornog- 
raphy, showing an ancient gentleman 
with a grotesquely oversized phallus 
addressing himself rather dreamily to 
a bijin whose face is all calm and 
submission: Both the old gentleman 
and the girl are fully dressed except 
for adjustments necessary to their 
sport. It is only in this latter sense 
that ukiyoe “avoids nakedness.” 

Even excluding the simple pornog- 
raphy of which my last item is an 
example, one could assemble an inter- 
esting and worthy collection of nudes 
and quasi-nudes from the masters of 
ukiyoe. It is a subject which in- 
trigued not only Utamaro and Haru- 
nobu but even the more “classical” 
Koryusai. In an art which so desper- 
ately sought to render texture with- 
out shading, one would expect a con- 
cern with the contrast of silk and 
flesh, the bare breast falling out of 
the kimono, etc. 


The Japanese print-maker is al- 
most always averse to showing mere 
nakedness, to be sure; even in my 
Harunobu print, where the girl is 
quite nude, her kimono hangs on a 
screen behind her, but the point is 
the opposite of what it may seem. 
For the Japanese, the folds of the 
kimono itself, the constriction of the 
obi, the formalization of the female 
which denies the mere natural curves 
of the body, is more erotic than the 
blatant display of nakedness. 

It is easy enough to say that the 
nudes in the triple Utamaro are 
merely working girls, stripped for 
their trade—but why this concern 
with their trade? The distinction be- 
tween the “dirty book,” which Mr. 
Michener tells us took about almost 
half the time of the greatest talents of 
ukiyoe, and their other work is not 
nearly so great as he assumes. 

Even the actors who constitute 
the second great theme of ukiyoe are 
essentially erotic objects, whether the 
frail players of female parts with 
their epicene charm or the great. 
virtle lady-killers of legend—their 
front hair shaved off according to 
the law that sought to protect the 
virtue of their beholders, but the 
purple scarf that conceals their muti- 
lated manly beauty itself a flaunting 
provocation. 

It is the subtlety which I am afraid 
fools Mr. Michener, the nuance 
where we expect the blatancy of 
calendar art or Rubens. Shibui is 
the adjective that represents the life- 
style toward which Japanese ethos 
aspires; and shibui means something 
between astringent and austere. To 
the true Zen devotee, the shibui hito 
with his cracked brown teapot and 
the single character by an ancient 
calligrapher on his wall, the impact 
of the bijin is like that of Marilyn 
Monroe. To our earlier critics, those 
girls of Harunobu, as supple and 
evasive as an erotic dream, looked 
like the angels of a fourteenth-century 
Italian fresco; and even to Mr. 
Michener their promise of the 
subtlest of frictions seems “aloof, 
solemn and proper.” Alas! 





Our Conservative Heritage Recaptured 


Conservatism in America. 
By Clinton Rossiter. 
Knopf. 327 pp. $4.00. 


IN THE DEBATE over political fun- 
damentals now beginning to stir 
American intellectuals, Clinton Ros- 
siter’s Conservatism in America will 
be recognized as a presentation of 
first importance. Mr. Rossiter would 
seem almost to have been predestined 
to write this book. Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Cornell, author of the 
widely-acclaimed Seedtime of the 
Republic, he is a man thoroughly 
imbued with the American tradition 
and thoroughly aware of American 
reality; a man well informed, expe- 
rienced, judicious, earnest, and re- 
sponsible. These are among the chief 
conservative virtues, and they are 
certainly exemplified here. For this 
book, every thoughtful American will 
be grateful; it states the case for 
conservatism with a candor and un- 
derstanding that raises the liberal- 
conservative debate to a new level of 
constructive discussion. 

Mr. Rossiter’s case for conserva- 
tism is well conceived and _per- 
suasively argued. He has some 
difficulty at the beginning with defi- 
nitions: His circular scheme of 
revolutionary radicalism, radicalism, 
liberalism, standpattism, 
and revolutionary reaction, and his 
lateral scheme of Right and Left. 
turn out to be of very little help in 
overcoming the vagueness of the cate- 
gories. In the end, whatever under- 
standing the reader achieves of con- 
servatism, liberalism, Right and Left. 


reaction, 


is derived more from his own intui- 
tion and the implications of Mr. 
Rossiter’s usage than 
explicit definitions. 
Conservatism, we come to realize, 
emerged as a philosophy of life and 
politics in reaction against the French 
Revolution and was first embodied 
in Edmund Burke’s writings of that 
period. It understands the irreduci- 


from any 
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ble ambiguity of man, his “grandeur” 
and his “misry,” and the inescap- 
able operations of “original sin” in 
his social and political life, annulling 
bright dreams of endless progress 
and utopian perfection. 

It regards society as organic and 
man’s natural condition as social: 
society is not an “agglomeration of 
lonely individuals” held together by 
the state, but a complex union of 


“intrinsic groups,” 


voluntary associ- 
ations and institutions. It maintains 
the necessity of government, which 
it affirms as a natural and valuable 
order; but it stresses constitutional- 


ism, balance and the recognition that 


—Bettman Archive 
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“there are inherent limitations on 
what may be achieved by political 
means.” 

It stands for representative gov- 
ernment and (more recently) for 
democracy; but it makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between the “direct” mass- 
democracy that leads to totalitarian- 
ism and the constitutional democracy 
that protects freedom while main- 
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taining order and promoting justice, 
It affirms the moral and spiritual 
equality of all men, but understands 
the inevitability and value of social 
“hierarchy and “natural aristocracy,” 
provided they are not converted into 
instruments of privilege and oppres. 
sion. It links rights with duties, and 
holds “life, liberty, and property [to 
be] the irreducible minimum that 
must be honored everywhere.” It re- 
jects “rugged individualism” as it 
rejects collectivism; it stands for a 
complex system in which individual, 
state, and “intrinsic group” and 
association are united in an ever- 
shifting balance. 

It makes much of morality and 
moral values, and places the highest 
valuation on religion, remembering, 
with Coleridge, that “religion is and 
ever has been the center of gravity 
in a realm, to which all other things 
must and will accommodate then- 
selves,” and with Washington, that 
“reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” It looks to education, 
along with religion, to bring men’s 
vices, “which are tough,” under con- 
trol, and to nourish men’s virtues, 
“which are frail,” into robust health. 
It reverences the “higher law,” liv- 
ing by the conviction that “there are 
some things that men and govern- 
ments have no right to do.” It detests 
extremes and cherishes measure and 
moderation. 

Above all, conservatism is history: 
minded: History shapes men and 
institutions, creates the fundamental 


context of social life, sets man his 
tasks and responsibilities, but als 
defines the limits of his pretensions. 
“The essence of conservatism is the 
feeling for the possibilities and lim- 
its of natural, organic change,” and 
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this “natural, ‘organic change” is 
intrinsically historical. The sense of 
history means a sense of continuity 
amid innovation, unity amid differ- 
ence, permanence amid flux. To be 
constructive, reform must follow the 
gain of history, not try to remake 
history according to some rational 
blueprint. As much as it fears mass- 
democracy, conservatism  distrusts 
“deocracy, the ruthless subjection 
ofall social life to an “idea.” It holds 
aloft, instead, the Burkean “standard 
of a statesman: a disposition to pre- 
serve and an ability to improve.” 

So defined, how has conservatism 
fared in the United States? The mid- 
dle sections of Mr. Rossiter’s book 
ae devoted to a brilliant study of 
“Conservatism and Liberalism in the 
American Political Tradition” and to 
an examination of conservatism in 
American history from 1607 to the 

























present. 

Conservatism originally had an 
honored place in American political 
thought and was a potent force in 
American politics. It strongly tinc- 
tured even the liberalism and _pro- 
gressivism of the first decades of the 
Republic. The Federalist papers are 
a landmark of conservative thinking. 
and John Adams stands out as the 
most profound and authentic conser- 
vative political philosopher in our 
history. But, even before the mid- 
nineteenth century, American con- 
srvatism began to be undermined by 
the new forces of the modern age, 
democracy and industrialism. 

“The Civil War was the great 
divide.” After the Civil War, both 
sides in the political and social strug- 
gle proclaimed their purposes and 
defended their positions in the lan- 
guage of liberalism, since liberalism 
alone seemed able to come to terms 
with the democratic-industrial up- 
heaval convulsing the nation. To the 
teformers, liberalism was a philoso- 
phy that looked out for the interests 
of the masses, even though Govern- 
ment intervention had to be invoked 
for that purpose. To the standpatters, 
liberalism was a philosophy of free- 
dom, which they interpreted as the 
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economic freedom of laissez-faire, 
and of opportunity, which they inter- 
preted as the opportunity of a ruth- 
less capitalism to take over the 
nation. 

Mr. Rossiter, with ‘deep insight, 
shows how the philosophy of the 
dominant groups became a “laissez- 
faire conservatism,” which had little 
to do with conservatism in its authen- 
tic sense. “Creator and creature of 
the climate of materialism, [the 








HOOVER: INSISTS HE IS A LIBERAL 


laissez-faire conservative] came to 
equate life with business, religion 
with success, and the moral law with 
the struggle for existence.” His ideol- 
ogy, which he called liberalism and 
traced to Jefferson, was in fact a 
compound of Manchester economics 
and social Darwinism. But he was a 
liberal, and so were his opponents. 
So it has continued: Herbert Hoo- 
ver insists that he is a liberal, and so 
did Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Sena- 
tor Taft proclaimed his liberalism, 
as does Adlai Stevenson. And, to 
compound the confusion, many men 
on the “liberal” Left, such as Steven- 
son, look more like authentic conser- 
vatives than do the champions of the 
“conservative” Right. “Small won- 
der,” Mr. Rossiter ruefully concludes, 
“that words like liberalism and con- 
servatism [have] lost much of their 
meaning, especially since both sides 











. . » [keep] arguing in the language 
of liberalism.” 

In recent years, Mr. Rossiter be- 
lieves, a change for the better has set 
in. “With radicalism out of fashion 
and liberalism out of office,” with the 
conservative mood gripping the na- 
tion and the conservative ideology 
being explored by increasing num- 
bers of intellectuals, it may prove 
possible, he thinks, to bring forth a 
“new conservatism,” which will 
adapt conservative fundamentals to 
the political realities of “a country 
in which liberalism has been the 
common faith and middle-class de- 
mocracy the common practice.” 

The last two chapters of the 
book—‘A Conservative Theory for 
American Democracy” and “A Con- 
servative Program for American 
Democracy ”’-—constitute some of the 
finest political thinking I have come 
across in recent years. There is a 
mature wisdom in these pages, as in- 
deed there is throughout the book, 
that bears witness to the wide experi- 
ence and profound social understand- 
ing of the author. It is conservatism 
at its best. 

Yet one is left with certain ques- 
tions. Is it really possible for Amer- 
ica’s business class to convert itself 
into a responsible “aristocracy” in 
the conservative sense? Is not the 
temper of dynamic American busi- 
ness too essentially “liberal,” too 
essentially “radical” perhaps, for 
that? And how appropriate is the 
conservative philosophy and  ap- 
proach to foreign policy in this “ice 
age” of totalitarianism? Mr. Rossiter 
seems rather too sanguine about the 
conservative potentialities of the 
American business man, and he does 
not really touch upon the perplexing 
problem of foreign policy confronted 
with unrelenting totalitarian aggres- 
sion. 

But this merely shows that he has 
not exhausted the subject or explored 
all its implications. What he has 
given us is a solid foundation for a 
new and fresh approach to American 
history, politics and social responsi- 
bility. 








By Lewis Mumford 


Whitman and the Democratic Idea: 


‘Justice Is Always in Jeopardy’ 


AG WE DRAW further away from 
the America that produced Walt 
Whitman, his own stature seems to 
increase in size, while, in a dismay- 
ing fashion, the figure of our coun- 
try today, if it has not actually dimin- 
ished, presents itself to us now as a 
cloudy image, seen in a wavy mirror. 
with many of its original virtues 
caricatured, its freedoms curbed and 
constrained, its sense of self-confident 
adventure smothered by a delusive 
desire for physical and military se- 
curity, enforced by a rigid cult of 
social and political conformity. The 
poet who announced a “life that 
shall be copious, vehement. spiritual, 
bold” now, a century later, would 
confront a life that has become in- 
creasingly meager, docile. material- 
istic and timid. Indeed, he would 
behold a country that, under its usual 
terms of judgment today, could 
hardly understand Walt Whitman’s 
injunction in the first Preface to 
Leaves of Grass: 

“This is what you shall do: Love 
the earth and sun and animals. de- 
spise riches, give alms to everyone 
that asks, stand up for the stupid 
and the crazy, devote your income 
and labor to others. hate tyrants, 
argue not concerning God, have 
patience and indulgence toward the 
people.” 

By our present standards. these 
would all seem 
“Despise riches!” . . 


subversive ideas: 
- a country that 
despised riches, to the extent that it 


would honor the poet or the artist 
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or the saint as much as a business 
man, might be on the way to a severe 
economic depression. “Give alms to 
anyone that asks!” . .. why, the 
practice of giving alms to anyone that 
asks, if applied in a collective way, 
would come perilously near to the 
idea of the Welfare State. As for 
those who stood up for the stupid 
and the crazy, they would probably 
be accused of showing a partiality 
for Communists. And finally, the most 
innocent injunction of all, “love the 
earth and its animals,” might even 
be taken as an attempt to curb our 
experiments with the hydrogen bomb, 
with its poisonous pollution of earth 
and air, and its radical threat of 
finally bringing all life on this planet 
to an end. We hardly even love the 
human race enough. to say nothing 
of the earth and its animals, to 
openly examine what we are doing. 

In many ways, our country has 
gone in a direction opposite to that 
Whitman indicated and, so far as 
this has happened. we Americans 
need his message and example even 
more today than we did in his own 
generation. But we must not make 
the mistake of thinking that the spir- 
itual distortions we gaze upon when 
we hold the mirror up to America 
today belong exclusively to our time 
and situation. We should indeed be 
lacking in historic perspective, and 
we should do no honor to Whitman’s 
memory, if we assumed that none of 
these characteristics was visible be- 
fore the Civil War. For the contrary 
is true. 

The very decade of the Eighteen- 
Fifties, which brought forth those 
four marvelous flowers of the Ameri- 
can spirit, Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter, Thoreau’s Walden, Melville’s 


Moby Dick, and not least, Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass, was also one of the 
darkest periods in our political his 
tory. For this was the period when 
the doctrines of Slavery and White 
Supremacy were still confidently, in. 
deed arrogantly, on the march, and 
when Know-Nothingism (somewhat 
prematurely, it turned out) sought to 
create a political party based on 
fear, intolerance, and 
hatred. 

It was in the midst of forces almos 
as sinister as those still at work to- 
day that Whitman’s genius expanded 
to its full dimensions: Not because 
he had created an inviolable world 
of his own, which could not be shat: 
tered by these external evils: but 
because he dared to tap the deeper 
sources of health, confidence and 
creativity in the life of America and 
in the thought of the world. and 
counter-balanced the more dismal 
features of American existence by 
presenting an ideal prospect for de 
mocracy. founded on a fresh view 
of human life and destiny. 

Though Whitman sometimes caitt 
perilously close to worshipping his 
own country, his vision derived from 
a religious faith in the values af 
human existence as such, and his 
message—even in the beginning. bi! 
still more in his later days—™ 
braced mankind. If he invokes o 
love as the poet of American demo 
racy, he endears himself equally © 
us because he was likewise t 
prophet of a United World, and é 
manded nothing for Americans thet 
he did not demand equally for eve" 
other people. Thus Whitman’s Sont 
of Myself, with its personalism. ® 
admonition to dismiss whatever ® 
sults one’s own soul, and his Salat # 


suspicion, 
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Monde, with wide collective embrace, 
are but the opposite entrances to the 
same dwelling. 

There could be no grosser carica- 
ture of Whitman than that suggested 
by the label some of his friends 
afixed to him after the Civil War, 
particularly after he was removed 
from his modest clerkship in the 
Department of the Interior by a su- 
prior who first rifled his desk and 
then dared to pass unfavorable judg- 
ment on Whitman’s moral standards. 
To combat the notion that Whitman 
was mainly a poet who had chal- 
lenged the sexual reticences of his 
time and had introduced a new can- 
dor of expression into modern lit- 
erature, his friends spoke of him, all 
too often. as the Good Gray Poet. 

Those adjectives can hardly be 
applied with impunity even to Whit- 
ier, and they certainly did not fit 
Whitman, insofar as they suggest a 
bland, innocent, optimistic, Sunday 
school sort of personality—one who 
had never come face to face with sin 
and crime in general, or with the 
predatory guile and rascality and 
brutality that actually dogged the 
America of Whitman’s manhood. The 
afirmations that Walt Whitman ulti- 
mately made in his poetry were the 
result not of his ignoring evil. but 
of his facing human life in its en- 
tirety, with all its possible corrup- 
tions and failures, all its complexities 
and contradictions, including those 
he found in his own nature—yes, and 
those that he found in the democracy 
that he loved. . 

Let us not forget that it was in the 
very decade when Whitman was an- 
nouncing a new credo for America 
(spelled out in the Preface to the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass, put 
more allusively in the poems) that 
he wrote the verses called Respondez: 
lines in which Whitman ironically 
and bitterly—indeed, savagely—re- 
versed the precedence of good over 
evil and pretended to welcome the 
very forces and institutions that were 
undermining the health of his coun- 
tty. In this poem, he bids the crimi- 
nal take the place of the judge, and 
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asks, after all, what would be the 
difference? In the same vein he says 
scornfully: “Let there be wealthy 
and immense cities, but still, through 
any of them, not a single poet, savior, 
knower, lover.” 

That mood, the mood of feeling 
utterly betrayed by the society that 
surrounded him, never lingered long 
enough in Whitman’s bosom to dom- 
inate his personality, as it did in 
Melville after the writing of Moby 
Dick; but it laid the basis in Demo- 
cratic Vistas for the severe examina- 
tion of the hopes, the possibilities, 
and the actual prospects of American 
democracy, seen against the postwar 
demoralization (as visible in 1870 as 
in our own time), and against per- 
versions and miscarriages of demo- 
cratic institutions that were likewise 
plainly visible by then, though al- 
ready clear to the prescient eye of 
de Tocqueville a whole generation 
earlier. 

What makes Whitman so impor- 
tant for us today as the prophet of 
democracy is the fact that he was 
also its critic. If no one ever uttered 
higher hopes for democracy, for the 
divine average, for the culture of the 
common man, than Whitman did, it 
is also true that no one, not even 
the authoritarian Carlyle, ever con- 
fronted its weakness more sternly, or 
uttered so many doubts about its 
future, if it continued in the muddy 
ruts of a road that was already, after 
the Civil War, turning back on itself 
and sinking into a deeper slough of 
materialistic satisfaction. 

Whitman’s poems, Whitman’s the- 
ory of life, cannot be understood 
except by taking seriously his own 
repeated words—that he suppressed 
nothing, that he was the poet of evil 
against the good, but that his affir- 
mations, instead of being based upon 
an evasion of ugly realities, were 
strong enough to include their nega- 
tion and counterforce, precisely as 
we shall find that his affirmation of 
democracy included its corrective 
opposite, the doctrine of aristocracy. 
This wholeness, this completeness, 
this Hegelian readiness to accept both 


the thesis and the antithesis and to 
reconcile them in a higher synthesis 
gives Whitman’s thoughts a depth 
that superficial readers, branding him 
as an optimist, oblivious or indiffer- 
ent to evil, entirely miss. 

Whitman certainly accepted the 
material triumphs of his society, but 
at the end he asked a question that 
shatters all national complacency and 
self-worship. What, demands Whit- 
man, has all this done for the human 
personality? Has it produced a single 
original poem, a history, a meta- 
physical theory or a religious vision? 
Whitman knew that the process of 
social development was stultifying. 
indeed meaningless, if it stopped be- 
fore it had brought forth these higher 
manifestations of the spirit. 

For all Whitman’s love of equal- 
ity, he looked with no happy eye 
upon “the long series of tendencies. 
shapings, which few are strong 
enough to resist, and which now 
seem. with steam-engine speed. to 
be everywhere turning out genera- 
tions of humanity like uniform iron 
castings.” Whitman’s idea of democ- 
racy did not favor that kind of mass- 
produced man. So, too, he did not 
exempt his own country, despite its 
creat natural and constitutional ad- 
vantages, from the depressing proc- 
esses of history: he had noted in other 
societies. 

“Judging from the main portions 
of the history of the world so far.” 
he observed in Democratic Vistas. 
“justice is always in jeopardy, peace 
walks amid hourly pitfalls, and of 
slavery, misery, meanness, the craft 
of tyrants and the credulity of the 
populace, in some of their protean 
forms, no voice can at any time say. 
They are not. The clouds break a 
little and the sun shines out—but 
soon and certain the lowering dark- 
ness falls again, as if to last forever.” 
If Whitman finally has many hopeful 
things to say of democracy’s future. 
the strength of his assertions is in- 
creased by his tough willingness to 
admit all of life’s possible lapses and 
failures. 

For the fact is that Whitman real- 





ized that the inner weaknesses of 
democracy, as they had developed in 
less than a century, might prove fa- 
tal to its higher development. He 
understood democracy’s tendency to 
set its sights low, to sanction medi- 
ocrity, to encourage conformity—a 
neighbor-fearing rather than god- 
fearing obedience—to avoid chal- 
lenge, to spread its goods widely but 
thinly, to shrink from exacting pub- 
lic efforts, to prefer the easy com- 
monplace to difficult originality and 
demanding creativity—in short, de- 
mocracy’s native inclination to avoid 
in the human personality or its prod- 
ucts any intense effort to achieve 
spiritual depth and__ intellectual 
height. 

Whitman’s answer to this problem 
was no simple one; and to arrive at 
his meaning one must weigh his re- 
peated hints, his suggestions, his 
admirations, above all, his own un- 
wavering example, once he under- 
stood the nature of his own talents 
and his mission. But Whitman frames 
an answer in the final sentences of 
the passage I have been quoting, 
where, after recounting all the natu- 
ral mischances of life, he goes on 
to say: 

“Yet there is an immortal courage 
and prophecy in every sane soul that 
circumstances, 
capitulate. Vive the attack—the 
perennial assault! Vive, the unpopu- 
lar cause—the spirit that audaciously 
aims—the never abandoned efforts. 


cannot, under any 


pursued the same amid opposing 
proofs and precedents.” 

The idea that is indicated here. 
though the word itself is never used, 
is nothing less than the idea of 
aristocracy—the idea of intellectual 
distinction and spiritual superiority, 
of inordinate difficulties surmounted 
hy inordinate self-discipline, of lone- 
ly excellence, of a moral courage that 
makes no reckoning of numbers and 
is unconcerned with popular approval 
or practical success. You will note 
that Whitman does not say that all 
will be well if the masses are with 
you, if everybody follows you and 
praises you. Just the contrary! The 


cause Whitman celebrates is the un- 
popular cause; indeed, he even went 
so far as to say that “it seems to me, 
when it cannot be help’d that defeat 
is great, and that death and dismay 
are great”... “battles are lost in the 
same spirit in which they are won.” 

The lonely hero, a Columbus or a 
Lincoln, or indeed a Walt Whitman. 
sufficiently proud and self-confident 
to go his way, in the face of popular 
apathy or distrust, ready to confront 
opposition and calumny without 
flinching, seeking the best way, not 
the easy way or the popular way, this 
aristocratic being stands at the very 
center of Whitman’s conception of 
democracy. Did he not say that “the 
great city is that which has the great- 
est man or woman; if it be a few 
ragged huts, it is still the greatest 
city in the whole world.” 

Whitman never wrote down to the 
level of the common man. He rather 
raised a new level, higher than his 
own head, and demanded that those 
who were eligible—and he never in- 
dulgently included all—should grow 
up to that level. Only those who were 
prepared to wrestle with Whitman 
could enter the new domains of the 
spirit he sought to throw open to 
them: and this process of struggle 
and growth, with its crises, its de- 
feats, its sacrifices, its solitary vigils 
and perils, provided the only medium 
in which an athletic democracy, such 
as he brooded over, could develop. 

To forget the difficult part of this 
training, the aristocratic part, one has 
to forget Whitman’s own high ex- 
ample. He never confused democracy 
with anonymity, mediocrity, number- 
counting, poll-taking, any more than 
with the retreat from responsibility 
and the absence of leadership. He 
aimed at equality in order to make 
it possible for real superiority, not 
based on caste or privilege, to claim 
its place and exercise its natural 
authority. 

In honoring Whitman today, then, 
let us cast off the false image of 
democracy as a system of life that 
despises and depresses the aristo- 
cratic virtues: a system that has no 


use for ideas or personalities that do 
not conform to the mediocre stereo. 
types, the “uniform iron Castings,” 
the popular molds that serve well on} 
on the lower material levels of mass 
production. That base conception of 
democracy not merely betrays Whit. 
man’s life and his essential messages, 
It even more deeply betrays the sp. 
cial values that our country has 
brought forth and nurtured. 

By the same token, in going back 
to Whitman’s image, we must aban. 
don the notion that there is a single 
moment in American history that js 
more American than any other is, 
or a single mold of American life that 
is the final American mold, to which 
every further expression must con- 
form, not to be modified by any 
further efforts or experiments. That 
dusty Williamsburg Museum of 
American democracy is of all notions 
the most flagrantly non-American: 
for in Whitman’s thought, as in thal 
of an Emerson or a William Jame. 
our country and its institutions an( 
its personalities are unfinished, an/ 
will never reach any stage of develop: 
ment so perfect and complete as t0 
permit no further change. 

On that theme, Whitman’s wort 
recall us to the essence of the Amer 
can tradition when he cries in The 
Song of the Open Road: 

“Allons! Through struggles and 

wars! 
“The goal that was named 
cannot be countermanded. 

“Have the past struggles su 
ceeded? 

“What has succeeded? Yourself’ 
Your nation? Nature? 

“Now understand me well—It i’ 
provided in the essence ° 
things, that from any fruition 
of success, no matter what, shall 
come forth something to mak 
a greater struggle necessary. 

If we understand the import 
these words for our personal and 
national life, there is no future ordé! 
we shall lack the courage to face, ” 
no past achievement so high that ' 
shall not stir in us the noble desi 
to surpass it and transcend it. 
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Maugham Reviews “The Ten Best’ 


the Art of Fiction. 


by Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday. 318 pp. $4.50. 


SoME YEARS AGO, our dean and 
ef de protocol of fiction, Somerset 
Maugham, was asked by an Ameri- 
an publisher to choose what he con- 
ddered the ten best novels in the 
world and write a preface to each, 
inluding a biographical sketch of 
the author and an analysis of the 
book which would not reveal the 
tory, the presumption being that 
the reader had never read it. Today, 
in The Art of Fiction, Mr. Maugham 
presents these same prefaces, revised 
and attuned to readers whose ac- 
quaintance with the novels he takes 
for granted. He has added a preface 


ofhis own to the prefaces, contain- 


Reviewed by Virgilia Peterson 


Moderator, “Author Meets the Critics”; 
contributor to “Saturday Review” 


ing his definition of the value and 
intent of fiction itself. 

Since in urbanity and self-posses- 
sion Somerset Maugham has no peer. 
it was to be expected that he would 
be no less certain of his taste, no 
less conscious of class, no less irri- 
tated by rhetoric and impatient of 
generalities, no more lenient to in- 
tellectualism, no more kindly toward 
human folly—in fact, no warmer— 
as a critic of other people’s books 
than as the author of his own. If, 
therefore, his estimate holds any sur- 
prise, it lies in the selection. 

Mr. Maugham’s ten best novels 
are Tom Jones, Pride and Prejudice, 


Le Rouge et le Noir, Wuthering 
Heights, Le Pére Goriot, David Cop- 
perfield, Madame Moby 
Dick, The Brothers Karamazov and 
War and Peace. Given Mr. Maugh- 
am’s credo that, above all, a novel 
should entertain, it is quite surpris- 
ing that he could so stretch this con- 
cept as to include Wuthering 
Heights, Moby Dick and The Broth- 
ers Karamazov—none of which most 
readers would probably call enter- 
taining and all three of which he 
considers badly written and badly 
constructed. In his recognition of 


Bovary, 


creative stature so alien to his own, 
he has set aside his prejudices and 





Eeonomies and Action 


by Pierre Mendes-France and Gabriel Ar- 
taunt, The distinguished authors have written 
i swiftly paced, hard-hitting book on prac- 
tical economics and the policy of nations. 
Reviewing economic theory and practice 
fom mercantilist days to the present, they 
ow that our experience offers us the hope 
of continuing progress. $3.50 


Marginal-Cost 
Price-Output Control 


4y Burnham Putnam Beckwith. This original 
and highly provocative study is the first book 
o what is perhaps the most significant con- 
tribution to economic theory since the intro- 
duction of marginal analysis. The author 
Slates nine new corollaries. $5.75 


Quality and Competition 


by Lawrence Abbott. This path-breaking 
- od im economic theory compares the 
uct-adjustment aspects of competitive 
. nl ets to the price-adjustment aspects, thus 
yang the efficiency of capitalist markets 
a the public’s point of view. A challenge 
rag orthodoxy of monopolistic competi- 
tor it forces the thoughtful reader into a 
ough re-examination of the entire theory 


of economic competition. About $3.50 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as Governor 


of New York 


By Bernard Bellush. “For many a decade it 
will stand as the authoritative summary of a 
critical period in the life of one of our great- 
est Americans.”—Allan Nevins. $5.00 


The Political Ideas of 
Harold J. Laski 


By Herbert A. Deane. “In this acutely per- 
ceptive analysis of Laski’s ideas, Professor 
Deane... follows the wavering line through 
all its successive phases. ... [He is] admirably 
objective in his dissection.’”—Saturday Re- 
view Syndicate. $5.75 


Vichy—Political Dilemma 


By Paul Farmer. The first review of all the 
available evidence on the Vichy regime—of 
its background and its influence on postwar 
France. Impartial and comprehensive, it dis- 
pels the view of Vichy’s leaders as “traitors” 
and “patriots” and shows that Vichy’s experi- 
ence has, unhappily, a living interest. $5.50 


At your bookstore, or from 


—_——— (Columbia University Pre8e 2960 Broadway ° 


es 


New York 27, New York 


Israel’s Emerging 
Constitution 


1948-1951 


By Emanuel Rackman. A_ comprehensive 
genetic and historical study of the laws and 
policies that make up the unwritten constitu- 
tion of the world’s youngest nation. $3.00 


An Introduction 
to Japan 


By Herschel Webb. “This handy little book, 
thoughtfully and intelligently compiled... 
serves as a history in capsule form and a 
starting off place for the reader who wants 
to delve farther.’—The Chicago Le x 

s 


Labor Productivity in 
Soviet and American 
Industry 


By Walter Galenson. An analysis of how the 
pr Been of the Soviet worker measures up 
to that of his American counterpart, this 
book estimates “the magnitude of the task 
facing the Russians in their quest for a level 
of industrial efficiency equal to that of the 
United States.” $5.50 
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abandoned his strictures with com- 
mendable generosity. 

Since to dispute anyone’s choice 
of “best” is axiomatically vain—let 
alone dispute the taste of such an 
arbiter as Mr. Maugham—there is no 
use in questioning the preference, 
say, of David Copperfield to Vanity 
Fair, of Le Pére Goriet to Les Miser- 
ables, of The Brothers Karamazov to 
Anna Karenina, or to wonder if Don 
Quixote should have been counted. 
Let the choice stand. Within it, he 
makes the unqualified statement that 
War and Peace, the reach wholly 
matched by the grasp, is the greatest. 
But for reasons perhaps more obvi- 
ous to readers than to Mr. Maugham 
himself, his preference for Henry 
Fielding and Jane Austen, both as 
human beings and as_ writers. 
emerges unmistakably. Upon these 
two—one such a dashing figure de- 
spite his weakness for the lower 
depths. the other so sharp-eyed and 
sardonic despite the fusty gentility 
of her milieu—Mr. Maugham casts a 
look of true benevolence. They are. in 
the writing world, his next of kin. 

As you would expect from such a 
master craftsman, his opinions on 





what is right in the “ten best novels” 
and what wrong, what is powerful 
and what flat, what is translucent and 
what mystifying (and hence unpar- 
donable to Mr. Maugham), lack nei- 
ther acumen nor fascination. No one 
concerned with technique, with the 
armature of the novel, should miss 
his discussion of, for instance, 
whether it is better for the writer 
to adopt omniscience, looking upon 
his characters with the eye-of-God, 
or to enter the minds of one or sev- 
eral of them, or to put a narrator 
between himself and them; how to 
make transitions in the narrative: 
when descriptive passages are justi- 
fied; and whether, in general, the 
novelist should attempt to instruct, 
plead or uplift—except by accident. 

But of wide interest is Mr. Maugh- 
am’s analysis of the ten writers them- 
selves, the interdependence of their 
lives and work, their troubles and 
idiosyncracies and the events that 
shaped them—above all, of the 
astonishing disparity between how 
they lived and what they wrote. That. 
for example, Emily Bronté, in her 
shy maidenly isolation, should have 
given vent to such dark, sadistic pas- 





passion of an artist.” 


novel. ... 
read it.” 


of Eastern Europe. . 
achievement.” 


CRITERION BOOKS, 





The SEIZURE of POWER 


A novel by CZESLAW MILOSZ 
The author of The Captive Mind 


James Burnham: “Czeslaw Milosz is the finest writer who 
has broken from the Communist empire into the free 
world. He writes with the merciless honesty and controlled 


Paul Engle, Chicago Tribune: “A terrifying and immediate 
No literate person in America should fail to 


Granville Hicks, New York Times: “In The Captive Mind 
and now, even more powerfully, in The Seizure of Power, 
Milosz appeals to the West to try to understand the people 

. . An amazing and heartbreaking 


Arthur Schlesinger Jr.: “The Seizure of Power is a remark- 
able novel of courage and despair.” 
$3.50 at your bookstore 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York I! 














sion in Wuthering Heights might 
have been, Mr. Maugham rather |! 
convincingly guesses, the result of § - 
unrecognized homosexuality as well 
as unrecognized hatred of her father, 
Again, in the case of Herman Me. 

ville, Mr. Maugham finds the only 
satisfactory explanation of his de TI 
spair in an unacknowledged battle & fj 
with inverted instincts. As for Balzac, ff i 
who himself inserted the particule in 
his name to enhance his inherent 
vulgar personality, he was, accord: ff ay 
ing to Mr. Maugham, a thorough ff da 
ignoramus; yet under the mysterious ff By 
stimulus of what even Mr. Maughan §f rai 
can only call “inspiration,” Balzac ha 
managed to achieve universal under. ary 





standing. mn 
Thus, in one after another of these onl 
novelists (with the exception of bee 
Fielding and Austen in whom ou §f ish 
author finds nothing strange), Mr. cou 
Maugham points out the discrepancy ff botl 
between the man and his work, and mar 
comes to the now generally accepted & rel 
Freudian conclusion that much off [ 
what they wrote welled up as the w-§ in h 
conscious repression of what theyff 194, 
would have liked to be and do. Mos Dub 
elusive to analysis, you gather from whe 
Mr. Maugham’s faintly puzzled atti the 
tude toward them, are Bronté, Me crea 
ville, and Dostoevsky. Mantled iff he h 
mystery as people, their books fal nece 
according to our author, outside te can 
traditional mainstream of the novel and 
Somerset Maugham makes ™B cont 
bones about the desirability of ski been 
ping through books. While concedilf writi 
that, in practice, something of vat scap 
might be lost, in theory he holds thf natio 
there exists no book (except Prt rate 
and Prejudice) without dull pass4§ and 
and that no reader unaware of bo feren 
to skirt them is worth his salt. 0! to an 
whole. moreover, Mr. Maugham ®® ident 
serts that not one of his ten Df Yeats 
books is perfect, not one a criteri9 and | 
of style—not even Madame Bow and j 
despite Flaubert’s legendary efit Ye 
to master it. From this, Mr. Mave! Write 
am concludes that it is not DB hate? 
style, but their vitality and vision myse 
have won for these ten writers Hi no 
Olympian thrones. hate 
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The Yeats Lettere: Cold 


Light on the Celtic Twilight 


- Reviewed by Seon Manley 


The Letters of W. B. Yeats. 
Edited by Allan Wade. 
Macmillan. 938 pp. $9.50. 





WHEN THE Irish corvette Macha, 
sppropriately named for the legen- 
dary Irish queen, carried William 
Butler Yeats’s body to Ireland in the 
rainy September of 1948, a chapter 
had finally closed in Ireland’s liter- 
ary history. Although Yeats had died 
in 1939, his burial in France was 
mly temporary. County Sligo had 
been the landscape that had nour- 
ished his imagination, Ireland the 
country to which he had dedicated 
both his literary aspirations and his 
many labors, and it is there in Sligo, 
Ireland that he now rests. 

Unlike Joyce, Yeats was a prophet 
in his own country. That summer of 
1948, his name was as current in 
Dublin as it had been in the years 
when he was an Irish senator. To 
the rest of the world, he had been the 
greatest poet of our time; to Ireland 
he had been a friend, a neighbor, if 
necessary a propagandist, and, as we 
can see from his poetry, his plays 
and now his letters, a lover. Of all 
contemporary writers, none have 
been so shaped by a country, their 
writings so determined by a land- 
scape, their careers so reflected in a 
nation’s history as the great triumvi- 
rate of Irish writers, Joyce, Yeats 
ind Synge. But the three took dif- 
ferent paths. J oyce submitted himself 
» an eternal exile, Synge to a deep 
identification with the Irish peasant, 
Yeats to a reconciliation of the past 
and present that fostered his talent 
and inspired his life. 

Yeats once asked Synge, “Do you 
Write out of love of Ireland, or out of 
el Synge replied, “I often ask 
yeelf that question.” It is a question 
no Writer can answer. The love and 
hate mingle in an intense emotion 
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Editor, “James Joyce: 
Two Decades of Criticism” 


that only craftsmanship and genius 
can iron out into works of art. Yeats, 
particularly, took personal emotions 
and depersonalized them without 
losing any of their feverish intensity 
and immediacy . . . fortunate in his 
country’s history and legends which 
supplied a literary palimpsest. Per- 
haps only small countries can supply 
great themes. Homer’s Greece, Shake- 
speare’s England, Yeats’ Ireland— 
minute, sea-encrusted lands — may 
exist nowhere, in their entirety, ex- 
cept within the writer’s mind; but 
the reality of those lands, a micro- 
cosm of the universe in a geograph- 
ically limited area, has benefited 
literary creation. 

In his letters, Yeats reminds us he 
was fond of quoting Keats’s lines 
telling how Homer had left great 
verses to a little clan. Such a thought 
had inspired his imagination as a 
boy, and he felt that “it was the 





happiest fate that could come to a 
poet . . . I should like to help the 
imaginations that are most keen and 
subtle to think of Ireland as a sacred 
land.” Yeats succeeded in doing this 
with both his plays and poems, but 
the letters add another dimension to 
his work—the day-by-day realities of 
the forging of his technique and the 
political world of the Ireland of his 
time. If, on one hand, Yeats wrote 
for his “little clan,” he was not ad- 
verse to publishing for the world his 
Collected Works at 40. If Ireland 
was a sacred land, it was filled also 
with the Irish who, Yeats wryly com- 
ments, were decapitated by Pitt. 
These paradoxes are the stuff of life, 
and Yeats employed them with all 
the histrionic ability at his command. 

The present letters cover the years 
from 1887 to 1939. Due to a variety 
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of circumstances, they are not as 
complete as we might wish. His 
letters to Maude Gonne were destroy- 
ed during the Irish Civil War, the 
letters to Lionel Johnson mislaid, 
those to Bernard Shaw have not yet 
been catalogued, the invaluable corre- 
spondence with Ezra Pound is un- 
available. Nor has Mrs. Yeats wished 
to make public her letters. But Mr. 
Wade, an indefatigable collector and 
bibliographer, has given us a volume 
as definitive as possible at the 
moment. He has grouped them in six 
parts, an arrangement that would 
have appealed to Yeats, who, like all 
artists who constantly develop, felt 
that his life and writing took very 
definite turns as he matured. 

The sections covering the years 
1887 to 1896 are letters of a very 
gifted but very young man. Yeats 
had studied art, but abandoned it to 
write. Reviews, anthologies, collec- 
tions gave him an unrivalled panora- 
ma of the literature of Ireland as well 
as developing that keen critical sense 
he was to apply so sharply to his own 
work. He was involved, too, in all the 
literary activities of his own country, 
and his enthusiasm for the work, or 
at least the efforts, of his colleagues 
never deserted him. In his final 
years, his interest in Lawrence and 
Joyce showed the same excitement, if 
not the same understanding, as his 
early championing of his contempor- 
ary Synge. He began early a corres- 
pondence with Katherine Tynan. to 
be followed with a wealth of letters 
to such women as Lady Gregory, 
Olivia Shakespear, Dorothy Welles- 
ley—all sympathetic, intelligent wom- 
en who gave him help, admiration 
and affection over the years. He 
began, too, early in his life, a dab- 
bling in the occult sciences, a mix- 
ture of sense and nonsense that 
absorbed much of his energy. 

The letters from 1897 on mark a 
change. Although Yeats would al- 
ways look upon himself as a student. 
he was no longer groping. He had 
shaken off the shackles of romantic- 
ism. He noted: 

“The close of the last century was 








full of a strange desire to get out of 
form, to get to some kind of disem- 
bodied beauty, and now it seems to 
me the contrary impulse has come. I 
feel about me and in me an impulse 
to create form, to carry the realiza- 
tion of beauty as far as possible.” 

His father, J. B. Yeats, had written 
to him the year before: 

“I should like to make a distinc- 
tion between longing and desire—de- 
sire is the imagination of the grown 
man and the matured artist—longing 
is for little children and peasants and 
simple silly folk . . .” But the entire 
Irish revival to which Yeats gave 
vigorous support had within it a 
childish longing, a creation in many 
instances of an Ireland that never ex- 
isted, a land of gods and heroes that 
were but figments of childish imag- 
ination. It was this Celtic Twilight, or 
“cultic twalette” as he preferred to 
call it, that Joyce rebelled against, 
only to create his own mythology in 
Finnegans Wake. Only the excep- 
tional artist could avoid being in- 
undated by the fog and mist of the 
Irish revival. Of the famous names 
that sprinkle the pages of Yeats’s 
letters during those years, few were 
able to reconcile the demands of 
politics and poetry. Yeats was an ex- 
ception; he throve on the challenge. 

The theater helped. The renaissance 
in the Irish theater paralleled Yeats’s 
own development. He mastered the 
possibilities of the technique — the 
proscenium arch, the newly devel- 
oped electric light, the use of music, 
dance, the human voice to express 
“those profound emotions that exist 
only in solitude and in silence.” His 
earliest play, Countess Cathleen was 
completed in 1891, and he was work- 
ing on a play when he died in 1939. 
His plays, more than any of his other 
work, were devoted to Ireland. “Let 
the exiles,” he said, “when they 
gather together to remember the 
country where they were born, some- 
times have a play of mine acted to 
give wings to their thought.” 

One of these exiles was Yeats’s 
own father, who came to New York 
in 1908 and died here twelve years 





later. The letters to J. B. Yeats con. 
tained in Mr. Wade’s book should be 
supplemented by the letters from J. 
B. Yeats edited by Joseph Hone 
(Dutton). The correspondence be. 
tween father and son is one of the 
richest in literary history. 

“Poetry,” wrote the father, “is the 
reaction from the imperfect to the 
perfect . . . out of the heart of the 
pain comes the solace.” 

It was a “profound” thought, re. 
plied the son. “All our art,” W. B. 
Yeats continued, “is but the putting 
our faith and the evidence of our 
faith into words or forms.” 

The elder Yeats had been an artist 
warm to all creativity. His home had 
been opened to all the great Irish 
personalities of the period. The old 
Fenian leader John O'Leary, Fred- 
erick York Powell the historian, 
John Todhunter the poet, appear 
again and again in W. B. Yeats’ 
correspondence. The father had in- 
troduced the son to books that in- 
fluenced him, to the solitary rigors of 
creation, to a rugged independence 
of mind, to an awareness of land- 
scape that supported him. “It is a 
natural conviction for a painter's son 
to believe that there may be a land- 
scape that is symbolical of some 
spiritual condition and awakens 4 
hunger such as cats feel for val 
erian,” Yeats wrote in his Autobiog- 
raphy. For him this landscape was al- 
ways Ireland, and, as he matured, he 
saw it more clearly. It was not filled 
with those romantic colors of dull 
greens and yellows that had haunted 
his early work, it was filled with 
“cold light,” a controlled emotion 
that produced his greatest poetry. 

The emergence of the poet who 
was universal, and the development 
of the Irishman who was very nearly 
narrowly provincial, is magnificently 
recorded in these letters. “The ab 
stract is not life,” he stated in the 
final letter of this collection. “You 
can refute Hegel, but not the Saint 
or the Song of Sixpence.” If he 
erred, he erred in refuting too little 
never in accepting or experiencing 
too much. 
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Niebuhr’s Sophisticated Naivete 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Dean and Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion 


The Self and the Dramas of History. 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Scribner, 246 pp. $3.75. 


By THIS TIME, I should like to tell 
uyself, I know my Reinhold Niebuhr 
ike a book—or rather like fifteen 
books. But here comes a sixteenth 
book which explodes my compla- 
vency. It would not be correct to 
ay, “Reinhold Niebuhr has done it 
again!” The fact is, he has done 
something quite new. 

The novelty in this book is that 
the focus is on the self rather than 
o society. The brief preface makes 
acknowledgements to Martin Buber’s 
land Thou. While the three divisions 
of the book may be said, roughly, to 
treat in turn of the Self, of History, 
and of Society, both the opening 
chapters and the climactic conclud- 
ing chapter emphasize the individual. 
Niebuhr has not written from this 
point of view since the first book he 
eer wrote (the second to be pub- 
lished), the Leaves from the Note- 
book of a Tamed Cynic. The early 
book contains in germ, and in easily 
readable form, many of the basic 
intuitions he was to develop in later 
writings. The present book contains 
those same intuitions, along with sev- 
eral other ideas, presented in a more 
sophisticated manner and _ finally 
brought to maturity. 

I believe we may also say that The 
Self and the Dramas of History is the 
‘ort of metaphysics Niebuhr would 
write if he were to consent to write 
‘metaphysics. There is no mention 
of Niebuhr’s friend and colleague, 


+ Paul Tillich, anywhere in this vol- 


ume; but there is considerable criti- 
cism of the doctrine of Being. Here 
we have clarified for us the way in 
which two of the greatest Protestant 
thinkers in the world today part com- 
pany in their ultimate assumptions. 
Niebuhr’s basic categories for grap- 
pling with reality are the Self, Dia- 
logue and Drama. The sophisticated 
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naiveté of this kind of metaphysics 
will be too much of a paradox for 
most of our philosophers to swallow. 
It is probable, however, that open- 
minded historians and social scien- 
tists will make good sense of it. 
Part II of the book is a discussion 
—-which reminds one of a famous 
essay by Matthew Arnold—of the 
contrasting contributions of Hebra- 
ism and Hellenism to our culture. 
While Niebuhr is ready to appreciate 
both streams of influence, he comes 
out unabashedly as a champion of 
Hebraism. Its three basic insights, 
into the wholeness of the self, into 
the dramatic variety of the self’s en- 
counters with other selves in history, 
and into the discontinuity between 
the self and God, he regards as fun- 
damental intuitions which have been 
too much obscured in our culture. 
The third part of the book elabo- 
rates the contrast between organism 
and artifact in society. Here we have 
a critical discussion of government, 
of propriety, of social hierarchy, and 
of world community, as they derive 
from the implicit consent of custom 
or the explicit consent of the social 
contract. It is interesting that Rein- 
hold Niebuhr has all of Russell Kirk’s 
appreciation for the organic and the 
traditional, but will not let himself 
fall into dogmatic conservatism. For 


methodologically Niebuhr is still an 
experimentalist, with a feeling for 
the dynamic and diverse character of 
reality, and with a faith that the new 
as well as the old may be shaped by 
unconscious loyalties as much as by 
conscious commitments. 

Those who are looking for some 
first-class polemics in this book will 
be abundantly satisfied by chapters 
17 and 18. The first of these is en- 
titled “Understanding Nature and 
Misunderstanding Human Nature.” 
The second is labeled “The Climax 
of an Empirical Culture: Its Blind- 
ness to Some Obvious ‘Facts.’ ” It is 
in these two chapters that Niebuhr 
makes his assault on the preconcep- 
tions of current philosophy and cur- 
rent social science. 

Of course, when he attacks our 
prevailing empiricism, it is to de- 
fend a “genuine non-academic em- 
piricism,” the empiricism of the 
man in the street. Actually, Niebuhr 
is a better practitioner of the “imme- 
diate empiricism” of John Dewey 
than was Dewey himself. The differ- 
ence between the two men is the dif- 
ference between the two perspectives 
with which they looked on life. After 
all, it is the perspective, the point of 
view, the frame of reference, which 
determines our ability to recognize 
the facts, to relate the facts, and to 
interpret their meanings. 

These interesting discussions of 
Hebraism and Hellenism, the organic 
and the contractual, and the failings 
of empiricism, should not divert our 
attention, however, from the primary 
emphasis of this book on the self. 
For while the self belongs to history 
and to community, the self looks 
down on the community as well as 
up to it, and the significance of the 
self must somehow transcend the 
processes of history. The three alter- 
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natives that we have here are collec- 
tivism, mysticism and the “dialogue.” 
The dialogue which is this book, so 
Niebuhr tells us, was “written in two 
years of enforced leisure,” and expli- 
cates the final confrontation of the 
person with reality. It is obvious that, 
in those two years when _ illness 
brought an enforced leisure, . the 
frailty of the flesh did not in any way 
dim the ardor of the spirit or the 
brightness of the mind. 

In a brief and somewhat formal 
review like this, it is difficult to con- 
vey the richness of texture and the 
diversity of allusion that obtain in 
this book. Niebuhr’s ample interest 


in the human scene enables him to 
draw profit from every aspect of 
existence. He speaks of Freud, Kant, 
Lindbergh, the Spanish Civil War, 
Tolstoy, Toynbee, existentialism, the 
Torah and the Covenant, Churchill, 
the Reformation, Renaissance and 
Enlightenment, Christ as the Messiah, 
John Dewey and John Calvin, Com- 
munism and fascism, this world and 
the other world, Athenian drama. 
natural law, the French and the Rus- 
sian Revolutions, Adam Smith, the 
radical sects, love and justice, and 
many another idea, person, inci- 
dent or trend that enriches the 
dialogues and the dramas of life. 


It is to be regretted that this re. 
view is not as critical as might be 
expected from a discriminating intel. 
ligence. The reason for this frankly 
is that I have not yet been able prop. 
erly to assimilate the book. A theory 
of reality which talks in terms of self, 
dialogue and drama, instead of the 
familiar being, becoming, idea, ex. 
perience, is a bit of a jolt. It is 
indeed a scandal to find a sophisti. 
cated intellect taking so seriously the 
implicit metaphysics of the Scrip. 
tures. Of one thing only am I sure 
at this point: This is certainly one 
of the most fundamental and impor- 
tant books Niebuhr has ever written. 





The Ineluctable Fantasy Called Garbo 


Garbo. 
By John Bainbridge. 
Doubleday. 256 pp. $4.00. 


I saw Greta Garbo on the screen 
for the first time in 1942, in what 
most commentators regard as one of 
her poorest films, Two-Faced Wom- 
an, Her legend had prepared me to 
be moved, and when I tried to explain 
why, I settled for all the familiar 
reasons: She was beautiful, mag- 
netic, mysterious, a genius, “the 
greatest actress in the world,” etc. 
Later, when I had seen three more 
of her films, I began to wonder if 
there weren’t much more involved 
in the secret of her appeal. Now that 
I have read John Bainbridge’s crisp 
collocation of Garbo facts and fan- 
cies, I am sure of it. 

Most actors—Chaplin or Gielgud, 
Ruth Gordon or Laurette Taylor— 
are, in the primary sense of the 
word, artists. They make something, 
a closed, clean autonomous image 
which they put before us with the 
medium of their own faces, voices 
and movements. We may admire the 
maker who has done such a good 
job, as we admire Cézanne or Stra- 
vinsky, but it is his detached image 
there on the screen or stage which 
moves us. It is Verdoux or Cassius 
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Contributor to “Yale Review,” 
“Hudson Review,” “New Republic” 


whom we wonder over, not their 
creators. 

But here and there we find an- 
other kind of actor, who is not so 
much an artist, creating someone, as 
a fantasist, being someone. This 
kind of actor does not always appear 
on the stage. We sense him in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, in Oscar Wilde, in 
Ernest Hemingway, and it is not his 
“personality” that moves us; it is 
the successful fantasist who inhabits 
that personality. If hg works in the 
theater, he will not be conspicuous 
for his technique or variety. He will 
neither understand Stanislavsky nor 
compete with Barrault or Olivier in 
range. Nor, like any true actor, will 
he be part puppet, part puppeteer. 
His approach to his work will be 
instinctive, and barely conscious of 
his means. He will not play a role; 
he will become the person his fantasy 
wishes most deeply to be. The result 
will be neither art nor life, but a 
little of both. 

For twenty years, Greta Garbo was 
the most intensive instance of this 
phenomenon in the world theater. 
When you see her, for instance, in a 


film in which she is called Camille, 
and wears dresses and hats like the 
ones Dumas’s heroine might have 
worn, and suffers the particular tribu- 
lations and temptations he devised 
for her, you will probably, like 
everyone else, be deeply moved. But 
not by Camille. What Garbo’s per- 
formance realizes is not the super 
ficial and unconvincing psychology 
of La Dame aux Cameélias, but some- 
thing far more intricate and delicate 
and hidden in human experience: the 
act of a very subtle creature (beat: 
tiful, yes--a genius, yes—bodily 
magnetic, yes) pretending she 1s 
Camille. If you weep, as you wel 
may, it will not be at a courtesal 
giving up her boy lover, but at 4 
triumphant fantasy called Greta 
Garbo seamlessly identified with 4 
woman it would love to be. I always 
think of a child dressed up in her 
mother’s clothes, secretly being het 
favorite beautiful aunt. With this 
difference: Garbo looks so complete: 
ly like the woman her fantasy loves 
that I wonder what ever intercepted 
her truly becoming that woman. 
John Bainbridge’s reconstructio® 
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sured, glamorous creature they see 


of her private life establishes no 
definite cause. As a child, Greta Gus- 
tafsson was pretty, healthy and well- 
liked. Though her father died early, 
the rest of her family remained in- 
tact. After a short period at the 
Royal Dramatic Academy in Stock- 
holm, she attracted the attention of 
Maurice Stiller, whose own fantasy 
chose her to become the embodiment 
of his ideal woman. “She is like wax 
in my hands,” he said, and changed 
her name to Greta Garbo. Under his 
spell, she made a film in Sweden, 
another in Germany, and came on to 
America. Here her career opened and 
Stiller’s declined. His death a few 
years later seems to have left his 
protégée with an irreparable sense 
of loss, persistently reiterated in ner 
most characteristic remarks: I have 
been dead for many years,” “I’m 
just sort of drifting,” “I am an 
unborn child.” Her life since then 
has amounted to a long chain of 
restless wanderings and imperma- 
nent attachments, chiefly to men and 
women who, like Stiller, have tempo- 
rarily secured her passivity with 
their own tastes and interests. 

This and, of course, her film- 
making, which continued until 1941. 
That anything as secret and inward 
as Garbo’s performances have ever 
gotten onto film is itself a miracle. 
We may all fantasize when we are 
alone. But how many of us could do 
so in front of half a hundred profes- 
sional film-makers? Actors love an 
audience. But Garbo is not an 
actress, Hence her elaborate and 
Pretentious-seeming working condi- 
tions: a small select crew of techni- 
cians (the same cameraman _has 
worked on 19 of her 24 American 
films); absolutely no visitors; and 
the sets always surrounded by high 
black screens, with the director hav- 
Ing to work through a crack in the 
canvas. (“When people are watch- 
ing,” she once said, “I’m just a 
woman making faces for the cam- 
era.”) Hence, too, her exasperated 
shyness before reporters and her pub- 
lic, who cannot believe that the as- 
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on the screen bears only a fantasy 
relationship to the nervous, ungainly 
woman who tries to avoid them. 
Garbo once ended a shipboard in- 
terview with some very candid and 
irreproachable remarks: “I have not 
been elusive. It’s simply that I think 
being in the papers is silly—just as 
you think it is silly to be writing 
about me. I just want to live my life.” 
In the face of this, what are we to 
say, who have not only read Mr. 
Bainbridge’s “definitely unauthor- 





ized” biography but presume to 
speculate about its subject? Are we 
nothing but unseemly snoops? When 
someone has stirred us as much as 
Garbo’s presence on the screen, is it 
only a matter of vulgar curiosity to 
wonder why? I hope not. For the 
price of a little honest shame, I think 
one may finish reading this book 
with a possibly wider arc of self- 
knowledge. Garbo may be the most 
successful fantasist we can think of: 
but she is not alone, by any means. 
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FRANCE AGAINST HERSELE 


A Perceptive Study of France’s Past, 


Herbert Luethy “From the vantage point of a Swiss—sufficiently detached 
to permit critical analysis, sufficiently close to afford intimate knowledge— 
Luethy has surveyed the France of today, her incomprehensibly paralyzed 
politics, the war and post-war history out of which they have developed, 
the economic organization and policies which in part explain the history, 
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. . the result is a big book, broad in scope, 
supported by wide scholarship and illuminated by a restrained but often 
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Austria in the Post-war World 


Karl Gruber’ A first-rate political history of post-war Austria by the man 
who was its foreign minister in the turbulent years of 1945 to 1954. Dr. 
Gruber describes, with. astonishing frankness, the events in which he took 
part, and covers in detail the story of Austria’s quest for a peace: treaty, 
its relations with East and West. Dr. Gruber is now Austrian Ambassador 
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How We Drafted Adlai Stevenson. 
By Walter Johnson. 
Knop}. 176 pp. $2.75. 


As A READER who combines pro- 
fessional training in government with 
practical experience as a Democratic 
party functionary, I read How We 
Drafted Adlai Stevenson with a 
growing sense of incredulity. Indeed. 
I soon found myself carried back to 
childhood, for the closest parallels 
to the work under discussion that I 
could find were my then favorite 
reading-matter: The Boy Allies at 
the Battle of the Somme—at the 
Battle of Jutland—with Pershing in 
Mexico, etc. 

What this book modestly alleges 
is that the amateur “Draft Stevenson 
Committee” was essentially responsi- 
ble for the nomination of the Illinois 
Governor on the Democratic ticket 
in 1952. In my opinion, it is almost 
pure fantasy. This is not to deny 
that there was a “Draft Stevenson 
Committee” at work in Chicago, nor 
to assert that these amateurs did not 
work hard and perform a useful func- 
tion. They were there, and they did 
labor in the vineyard of Stevenson. 
But, they certainly did not “draft” 
the Governor any more than the 
Boy Allies. who may have been at the 
Battle of Jutland for all I know, won 
World War I. 

To recapitulate the events of 1952, 
the Democrats went into conven- 
tion badly split and in desperate 
need of a candidate who could hold 
the various tribal chieftains under 
one tent, It was patent months before 
that Estes Kefauver would not make 
the grade except over the dead bodies 
of Democratic city organizations; 
that Richard Russell and Averell 
Harriman were regional candidates; 
and that none of the scattered “native 
sons” would have any value except 
as a sacrificial offering on the altar 
of Eisenhower. One man, and he 
alone. was widely considered to be 
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capable both of holding the Demo- 
crats together and of putting up a 
good fight against General Eisen- 
hower: Adlai Stevenson. 

But Stevenson was reluctant, and 
there is something more than mere 
rumor to support the thesis that 
his reluctance was based on a feel- 
ing that Abraham Lincoln himself 
couldn’t defeat the General in 1952. 
Stevenson, despite liberal efforts to 
turn him into a political paraclete, is 
an extremely shrewd politician, and 
no politician enjoys the prospect of 
running against a historical monu- 
ment, a picture on the American wall. 
(Now, if Kefauver could be thrown 
to the wolves in 1952, perhaps by 
1956 the burnish would be off the 
Eisenhower blade?) On the other 
hand, the professionals, including 
President Truman, could have made 





STEVENSON & SPARKMAN AT CHICAGO, 1952: CREDIT FOR A ‘NATURAL 





the point that you can’t choose yout 
year; if you don’t come to the aii 
of your party when it needs you, y0 
will never get another chance. 
This sounds like “back-room 
stuff, and it is, but certain facts te 
to buttress the thesis. The most itt 
portant thing to recall is that Adlai 
Stevenson never flatly rejected the 
possibility of his candidacy. Thee § 
was a calculated ambiguity about his 
statements where none was require q 
if he were unwilling to run. He co’ 
have killed off the candidacy with’ 
phrase at any point in the summe 
of 1952, but he refused to utter the 
phrase. As a delegate to the Conver F 
tion, he could have announced his 
full support for Harriman or Kefat 
ver, but he sent his alternate. 
The “Draft Stevenson Committe 
claims credit for keeping the Gott f 
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nor uncommitted, for preventing or 
forestalling a decisive rejection, but 
surely this is claiming too much. 
General Sherman informed a conven- 
tion that if nominated, he would not 
run; if elected, he would not serve; 
no amount of semantic acrobatics 
could have prevented Stevenson from 
reiterating this pledge if he had 
chosen to do so. 

From the moment that the Con- 
vention assembled, Stevenson was in 
the slot and, so long as he refused 
flatly to quit, a “Draft Stevenson” 
surge was inevitable. The “Draft 
Stevenson Committee” played a use- 
ful public relations role in this move- 
ment, but it certainly did not call the 
signals for such able professionals as 
James Finnegan and Francis Myers 
of Pennsylvania. The latter were, of 
course, glad to have the help of the 
Committee—no one in politics has 
ever been known to refuse a good 
card-file!—but the drafting of Adlai 
Stevenson was not the work of the 
Committee. To say this is not to 
deny the honesty of the draft move- 
ment or to suggest a “fix”; it was 
“spontaneous” to the degree that any- 
thing political can be, but it would 
have been even more “spontaneous” 
if Stevenson had announced in ad- 
vance his willingness to accept! 

In short, the “Draft Stevenson 
Committee” plugged a candidate who 
was a natural and, when he won, 
claimed full credit. There is nothing 
unusual about this—every political 
worker claims full credit for the vic- 
lory of his candidate—except that 
Walter Johnson is a Professor of His- 
tory and not a Committeeman in 
search of a “plum.” It seems to me 
unfortunate to confuse the two roles. 
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prove that Nazis and 
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Ludwig Von Mises comments 
on Max Eastman’s new book: 


“Socialism promised to make all people free, prosperous and 
happy. What it really brought about was abject despotism and eco- 
nomic distress. In this thoughful essay Max Eastman explains why 
socialism was bound to fail and why it really failed. He analyzes 
the resentment and envy that made such self-styled fighters for 
freedom as Bernard Shaw and the Webbs turn into uncritical 
champions of Stalinism. His book is the most devastating critique 
of the fashionable bigotry of our age. It brilliantly explodes the 
spurious reasoning by means of which pseudo-intellectuals try to 
vindicate their scandalous approval of all that they have the 
audacity to acclaim as progress, democracy and liberalism.” 


Reflections 
on the 


FAILURE 
of 
SOCIALISM 

by MAX EASTMAN 


The progressive disillusionment of Max Eastman with socialism and 
communism is fascinatingly documented in this compelling volume. 
His book is surely the most beautifully written, most carefully reasoned, 
and most persuasively argued case against Marxian and Fabian Socialist 
ideology that has yet appeared. 

Max Eastman tells here how he carried the Soviet banner out of intellec- 
tual conviction. He shows how he finally realized that the evils existing 
in Russia were inherent in Socialism. 

He includes a warning to America, asserting that the champions of a 
lawyer-manager-politician-intellectual revolution constitute a real and 
subtle threat to America’s democracy. 

Whether you call yourself a Radical, a Reactionary, a Conservative, or 
a Liberal, this book is must reading. Only $2.75 





“Max Eastman is one of those very few intellectuals of our day who 
have been humble and strong enough to be willing to learn. This book 
of his is wise and honest, and in the finest sense mature.” James Burnham 


“ .. it should be the most useful of all means to bring reason into the 
minds of thousands of college students who think it not only smart to 
be a socialist but safe...” Raymond Moley 


“I am ordering 50 copies to be sent to 50 universities with my card.” 
Gene Tunney 


Order your copy today by filling out this coupon. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ............ copies of REFLECTIONS ON THE 
FAILURE OF SOCIALISM by Max Eastman. 

(1 $2.75 enclosed (J Please send your free catalog 
Name (please print) ........... 2c ee cee cece cree reece cence eeees 
OE A en ae toe iow ae eee PE ee ty eee ier ei eee 
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Apes, Angels and Victorians. 
By William Irvine. 
McGraw-Hill, 500 pp. $5.00. 


THE nineteenth century, that pro- 
lific age of Lives and Letters. has 
bequeathed us a bad conscience in the 
writing of biography. We should like 
to emulate the industry and _ thor- 
oughness of those patient authors of 
three-volume memoirs, but we are 
made uncomfortable by their pious, 
dusty air. Nor are we happier with 
the Bloomsbury expedient. the ir- 
reverent, mocking essay that verges 
perilously, and unfashionably, on 
the muckraking. The currently fa- 
vored synthesis seems to call for a 
one-volume work, more sophisticated 
than the first, more humane than the 
second, If it also succeeded in syn- 
thesizing the seriousness of the first 
with the perspicacity of the second. 
we might rest content. Instead we are 
generally confronted with a work 
that is synthetic in the disparaging 
sense—pretending to a seriousness 





- Biography With a Bad Conscience 


Reviewed by Gertrude Himmelfa) 


Editor, Lord Acton’s “Essays on Freedom and Soci 
Power”; Contributor, “Journal of Modern History’ 


and perceptiveness it does not really 
have. 

William Irvine is a talented and 
experienced biographer with a lively 
mind and style. His book deals with 
one of the most dramatic subjects in 
modern intellectual history: Darwin, 
Huxley and the theory of evolution. 
His acknowledgements and notes give 
evidence of considerable research, 
and the text itself contains much in- 
formation. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that all of these virtues should 
have been dissipated in a work that 
all too often sacrifices thought to 
style and disciplined expression to 
flashy and inappropriate metaphors. 

The tone of the book is set in the 
opening scene, the famous meeting of 
the British Association in Oxford 
in 1860, when Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, published the previous year, 
was being discussed. It is perhaps the 
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laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax ! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly ...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 


old and young. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 
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most frequently described scene jn 
all of Victorian intellectual history, 
for what it contained was what popu. 
lar biography values above all els: 
a good quip. Bishop Wilberforce, in 
the course of his attack upon Darwin, 
had turned to Huxley with the que. 
tion of whether it was “through his 
grandfather or his grandmother that 
he claimed his descent from a mon. 
key,” to which Huxley had replied 
that he would not be ashamed to have 
a monkey for his ancestor, but he 
would be ashamed to be related to: 
man who used his great gifts to 






























obscure the truth. 
A good quip is much to be cher hr 
ished, and this one is apparently kn 
irresistible. What the serious biogr- fe 
pher might be expected to resis, "® 
however. is the temptation to real eh 
more into it than is in fact there. I 
Irvine exploits it for all, and even iat 
much more, than it is worth. For the phe 
quip itself had, at best, the dignity elf 
of a debater’s point; it was pure : 
rhetoric, reflecting neither the ge§ 
cific issues of the debate nor avg” 
judgment that might be made up ne 
it. Certainly it cannot carry the hea ’ ' 
burden of significance with whit mn 
Mr. Irvine saddles it: ruth 
“The Bishop had suffered a sv Fe 
den and involuntary martyrdom. jt" be, 
ishing in the diverted avalanches df : th 
his own blunt ridicule. Huxley hi! a 
committed forensic murder with # 
wonderful artistic simplicity. gi a 
ing orthodoxy between the facts sd 
the supreme Victorian value of tru! Rg 
telling.” ee 
The rest of the book pursues the | 
ortho 

forces of light and darkness ove! , 
meandering course that goes big 
. ; wal Probl 
and forth in time, zigzagging betwe able ; 
Darwin and Huxley, and detours we 
to take in whatever private oF publi hel? 






episode might make for a good stor": 
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,colorful figure of speech, or a prop- 
aly cadenced sentence. The German 
yolutionist Ernst Haeckel is intro- 
jwed with a typical fanfare: 

“While the great anti-Darwinians 
yere creeping down into murky cel- 
rs of anachronism and ineptitude. 
yw champions of the light were 
gringing up on every hand.” 

The first temptation is to read this 
ssarcasm, although certainly it was 
wot intended as such. And yet its 
atravagance and inaptness must 
have been sensed by its author, for a 
footnote on the very next page de- 
wribes Haeckel’s Morphologie as 
“German, metaphysical, and so intri- 
ately obscure that even Germans 
complained.” Clearly the author 
knew perfectly well that Haeckel was 
w simple child of light. Indeed, one 
often suspects that he knew better 
than a good deal of what he permit- 
ted himself to write. Certainly he is 
fr more clever than the book makes 
him appear. If his expressions are 
iften clichéd, they are also often 
ingenious. And in lesser matters he 
ahibits a genuine subtlety of mind. 

There are so many real and impor- 
unt problems to which the biogra- 
pher of Darwin might address him- 
ef that so prodigal a waste of effort 
and talent is particularly deplorable. 
He might, for example, examine the 
anomaly of so unassuming and even 
unimaginative a person as Darwin 
becoming one of the great giants of 
thought: or the process by which 
uth emerged from an unprepos- 
sssing assortment of logical. metho- 
dological and experimental errors: 
or the curious way in which Darwin 
Was anticipated by his precursors 
ad distorted by his followers; or 
the still more curious struggle that 
"as carried on not only between 
religion and sciénce, but also between 
me party of respectable scientists 
and another, between one party of 
orthodox clerics and another. 

It is true, of course, that these 
problems do not make for so read- 
able a book as that which Mr. Irvine 
has chosen to write. At this point the 
book's defenders—and it will have 
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many—will undoubtedly retort that 
the academic spirit obviously inspir- 
ing this review has always been sus- 
picious of literary grace and grudg- 
ing of popularity; that the future of 
biography, to say nothing of the fu- 
ture of the academy and perhaps de- 
mocracy as well, lies with the imagi- 
native and enterprising popularizer. 
and that we can only be grateful that 
the chore of popularization has been un- 
dertaken by so well qualified a scholar. 


To this, the reviewer may reply 
that there are in fact works of biog- 
raphy and history which are literate 
and popular without being any the 
less serious or responsible—Cecil 
Woodham-Smith’s Florence Nightin- 
gale or The Reason Why, for exam- 
ple—and that scholarship is reflected 
less in the customary apparatus of 
notes, bibliography and manuscript 
sources, than in a genuine respect 
for one’s subject. 








TRUE STORIES OF DESPERATELY TROUBLED CHILDREN— 
TRANSFORMED BY AN IDEA, A REMARKABLE SCHOOL, 
AND HUMAN PATIENCE... 


TRUANTS 
FROM LIFE 


By Bruno Bettelheim, author of Love is NOT ENOUGH 


T HIS IS the story of four emotionally disturbed children who were 
rescued from lives of despair by one of the most unusual schools 
in the world. It is a school where no child is made to feel rejected no 


matter how bad his behavior may be . . . where personal freedom 
and trust are offered instead of isolation. By preserving the best 
features of family and everyday life, this school serves as a living 
model for understanding all children and for developing effective 
methods of dealing with troubled children in home and school. 


Here are the complete case histories of four children—Paul, a suicidal 
ten-year-old automaton; Mary, at eight a terrified schizophrenic, pre- 
occupied with sex as an escape from her utter loneliness; John, frozen 
into an infantile obsession with food while starving himself at the 
same time; Harry, a seven-year-old delinquent who ran away rather 
than give in to his urge to kill his mother and sister. Here are their 
most intimate lives, not only from birth through treatment, but into 
the years following their successful return to the world of normal 
children. $6.00 


LOVE 
IS NOT 
ENOUGH 


This best-selling book tells in more general terms about 
the theory and practice of the Chicago Orthogenic 
School. “More than a case book and reference work for 
the experts and students, this volume contains a guide 
and warning to parents of normal children.”—New York 
Times $4.50 


5th printing. Over 25,000 copies sold. Illustrated. 


at bookstores, or dept. T-5 
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I like seeing movie reviews in THE New ha 
Leaver, but I don’t like seeing sentences such tag 
as: “An argument from concupiscence is poor th 
dialectics, even if it may appear to counterpose Ke 
the beneficent fanaticism of lovers with the ; 
cataclysmic fanaticism of ideologues,” in Martin 46: 
Dworkin’s May 9 review. I’d be grateful for an As 
explanation of this sentence in non-Aristotelian Pi 

a 


or, if you prefer, non-Hegelian language. There 
is a kind of writing appropriate to every sub- 
ject, and I am afraid Mr. Dworkin as a film (i 
critic strays too often into the sodden field of 

a doctoral thesis in political science. 

Urbana, Ill. Rocer Herrop W. 
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Starring Color by DE LUXE - Stereophonie Sound J EWS e 
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VIRGINIA LETTH -MARGARET HAYES SYLVIA SIDNEY LEE MARVIN. J. CARROLL NOONAN ERNEST BORGNINE 


NAISH TOMMY Kallen [Tue New Leaner, April 18]. The more lici 
Screen Play by SYDNEY BOEHM ne om Rowe by am | wth 



















































































Produced by BUDDY ADLER - directed ty RICHARD FLEISCHER I read it, the less I understand the specific point Mo 
BRANDT’S MAYFAIR Yeh Ave. & 47th St. Mr. Bohn is trying to make. ae . in 
To the American Jew who is interested in 4 
preserving Jewish values in this country, the wa 
necessity of opposing the diminution of Jewish of 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL participation through assimilation is basic, since ac 
Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center the preservation of such Jewish values requires bet 
participating Jews. Mr. Kallen has in no way Me 
“INTERRUPTED MELODY" claimed that one does not have a “right” to Kn 
in CinemaScope and Color starring leave the Jewish group; if this were not the bee 
GLENN FORD - ELEANOR PARKER case, there would be no necessity of an appeal pro 
with ROGER MOORE e CECIL KELLAWAY to remain within the group. It is because of his the 
Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT ¢ Produced by JACK CUMMINGS recognition of the democratic character of this whi 
si cionae plitaaad country, in which choices are possible, that tive 
ON STAGE: "'RHYTHMS and ROMANCE''’—Gala new revue produced there “i denunciation of those who think they ( 
by Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral . ‘“ ” ‘“ ” sire 
| S Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. are exchanging a “worse” for a “better” through Rel 
\ \ assimilation. ? 
One has no objection to a person who comes sal 
= to such a conclusion; it is the attempt to make slay 
a philosophy out of it that is ridiculous. The Ha 
FABIANS FOX MATOU; Ths THEATER PARTIES right to change his religion or his connections 
AT NEVINS 9350 All trade unions and fraternal organizations is one reserved for every American Jew, but it v 
BLY Mer x gun eats os: pepiEENS wee Gietetas Chater. genie is an individual decision and cannot be made * 
o “THE LONG GRAY. LINE" to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager a collective ent rise. 
A COLUMBIA PICTURE of Tae New Leaver Theatrical Department. nie) E "1 
e Technicolor Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Tue New Leaver In making these statements, Mr. Kallen feels, v 
owes” non TN FORD Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., ; 
N.Y.C. 

ge OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BE- 

LIEFS INTO ACTION. Live in 

unsegregated community. Attrac- 

R O T E * ‘4 YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! tive new 3-bedroom ranch homes 

just outside Phil. i 11,990. 

INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE So ee a pi am F 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 den, powder room. Near Philadel- | bs 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— phia Interchange, Pa. Turnpike. Le 

A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ore 100% mortgages available. Tele- 
returnable upon withdrewal of membership. phone Elmwood 7-4325. Concord 
a — Park Homes, Old Lincoln High- 
. % way and Street Road, Trevose, a 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC Pa. 
227 E. 64 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


and the writer of this letter concurs, that the 
American Jewish intellectual is losing a great 
heritage by denying his Jewish origins, a heri- 
tage that can benefit this country immeasurably 
through the sheer fact of being non-Christian 
and different. 

Mr. Kallen requires no defense from me; he 
stands on his own rights as one of the few great 
\merican Jews of our time. But he should be 
understood before he is criticized. 

Kansas City, Mo. Irvinc LEVITAS 


CORSI 


“Corsi on Trial, The Politics of Fear,” by 
W. V. Eckardt [NL, April 25] pulled Tue 
New LEADER into a grotesque propaganda rhu- 
barb. Corsi is a cluck, self-demonstrated by his 
behavior while in the State Department and 
since. Such a political nonentity ordinarily 
could not have got 10 per cent this much pub- 
licity if he had jumped out of the Washington 
Monument hand-in-hand with Marilyn Monroe 
in a love tryst. 

The reason behind all the furor is that here 
was a basically unimportant incident—the relief 
of a consultant—that could be blown up into 
aclub with which to belabor the heads of such 
bétes noires of the ‘liberals’ as McLeod, Walter, 
McCarran (posthumously) and Miss Frances 
Knight (gratuitously). If the whole thing had 
been reported as a news story rather than a 
propaganda play, the blame for any failings in 
the refugee program would have been put 
where it belongs—upon Congress for the restric- 
tive terms of the law itself. 

Obviously, however, this did not fit the de- 
sired propaganda line, because the Refugee 


| Relief act was drafted by none other than the 


sainted Senator Arthur Watkins, the McCarthy 
slayer! 
Havre de Grace, Md. MontcomeEry M. GREEN 
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"EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


"HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
"TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ano FANCY 


—Chapman, News 


| Pa MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


CES: Men. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 


sae Mest. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 


WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Loges 3.45, Merz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 
including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Breadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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Announcing 
Beacon library-size 
paperbacks 
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OF TOTAL 
WAR 


saymne ee 


Complete . .. unabridged ... full size 


The only difference is the binding: stiff paper covers instead of cloth... ata 


CENTURY Be Pee 


fraction of the original price. These are not pocket-size books. 


Now $1.25 to $1.95—full library-size books for your permanent collection. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: An Anthology 


Compiled by Charles R. Joy 


The most significant of Schweitzer’s 
thought, drawn from the full range of 
all his writing. 


The New York Herald Tribune: “Mr. Joy’s co- 
gently assembled book is probably the 
best introduction to Schweitzer.” 


BPI 323 pages $1.45 


THE GREEKS AND THEIR GODS 


By W. K. C. Guthrie 





Unsurpassed scholarship in this field, 
— with an_ irresistible writing 
style. 


Saturday Review: “Before some works of 
scholarship the only proper attitude is 
one of humility. . . . This is the knowl- 
edge which inspires awe. .. . The book is 
more than ‘a kind of religious compan- 
ion to the Greek classics.’ It is a brilliant 
example of scholarship by a don whose 
writing manages to be as gay as it is 
profound.” 
BP2 


388 pages $1.75 

















BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


DISTINGUISHED BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF CONTEMPORARY A 


The Beacon series in contemporary affairs is edited by Sol Stein, 
Executive Director of American Committee for Cultural Freedom. 





THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR 


By Raymond Aron 


Out of the chaos of our age, a brilliant 
French scholar brings into focus the main 
thread of events out of which our present 
tragedies and possibilities are woven. This 
study includes the most cogent analysis of 
the neutralist position available in print. 


Arnold J. Toynbee: “This book is a diagno- 
sis of the world’s prospects, based on an 
analysis of what has been happening dur- 
ing the last 40 years. . . . It is written 
with all the ability and acumen that 
would be expected by anyone who has 
read previous works by M. Aron.” 

BP3 


379 pages $1.50 








AN END TO INNOCENCE: 


Essays on Culture and Politics 
By Leslie Fiedler 


Among the chapters: “Hiss, Chambers, 
and the Age of Innocence”; ‘“After- 
thoughts on the Rosenbergs”; “McCarthy 
and the Intellectuals”; “The Bum as 
American Culture Hero.” 


Robert Gorham Davis: “‘For the last ten years 
Leslie Fiedler has been one of the livliest 
and most provocative of the interpreters 
of American culture. His wit, personality, 
and imagination have blown like a fresh 
breeze through the guarded solemnities 
of the academic quarterlies. His periodi- 
cal essays continue to be discussed years 
after their appearance by those who read 
them. I know of no publishing venture 
which is more needed than bringing these 
essays together in a volume where they 
can reach many .more readers and carry 
their proper weight in the American cul- 
tural scene.” 
BP4 


256 pages $1.25 





HOMAGE TO CATALONIA 


By George Orwell 


By the author of the contemporary 


sics, Animal Farm and Nineteen 


Some thoughtful critics 
Homage to Catalonia is George Orwat 


maintain | 


most distinguished and moving 


Lionel Trilling: “One of the most 
tant documents of our time.” 


Library Journal:“The forerunner of 


Orwell’s devastating. novel, 1984. . «* 


classic in its interpretation of totalii 
ism, left or right.”’ 


250 pages 





THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 
Revised Edition, 1955. 


Eight full pages of photographs. 


A wise and skilfully written 
the origins of the Russian revolut 


* 


the foremost scholar in the field of 


affairs. 


Edmund Wilson: “Three Who Made a 8 
tion is the best book in its field 
language. The work may well bee ' 


classic.” 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: 
study available.” 


[Newsnote: Soviet control officers ei 
and destroyed all copies ‘which ¢ 


“Clearly the 


found when the German edition 


in Vienna. ] 


BP6 


660 pages 
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